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THE SACRED DEAD. 





BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 





From Harvard Commemoration Ode. 


I with uncovered head 
Salute the sacred dead, 
Who went, and who return not. Say notso! 
‘Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
gut the high faith that failed not by the way ; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead who stayed behind. 
Blow, trumpets, all your exultations blow! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track ; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life’s unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transtigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted 
Ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white shields of expecta- 
tion! 





_<-- 


The officers of the late ‘‘Man Suffrage 
Association’? ought to have been present 
as invited guests at the New England 
Woman Suffrage Festival in Music Hall 
last Wednesday evening. They would 
have made up their minds either to reor- 
ganize at once, or to abandon their futile 
efforts. For after all their expenditure 
of time and money, there was the army of 
Suffragists, more numerous, alert and 
jubilant than ever; “not a wound in our 
faith, not a wound in our hope, and 
Stronger than when we began.”’ 





From California the news which reaches 
us day by day is truly inspiring. The peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast never do anything 
by halves, They seem to have become fully 
aware of the value of theirgreat opportunity 
to place their magnificent State in the very 
van and forefront of political progress. <A 
letter from Miss Anthony describes the 
hopeful situation, and is confirmed both 
by private correspondence and by the 
newspapers. 





=_-- - 


A good illustration of the aims and 
methods of the W. C. T. U. is given in the 
little pamphlet, ‘A Model Meeting of the 
W.C. T. U, of Loyalville,” by Mrs. Kathar- 
Ine Lente Stevenson, corresponding secre- 
tary of the National W. C. T. U. Miss 
Willard said in a farewell letter before 
she left for England: “If I could feel 
that before I return every local union 
Would give as a public entertainment our 
dear Mrs, Stevenson’s ‘Model Meeting of 
the W. C. T. U. of Loyalville,’ I should 
know that this ingenious and delightful 
Composition would do an incalculable ser- 
Vice in softening the asperities of this 
campaign year, and putting our local 
ee in the right light before the pub- 
ic.” 

—-  ~—.o- 

The Baltimore Sun is disturbed over the 
fact that, at the approaching election, 
Colorado women will vote for presidential 





electors. A long editorial is devoted to 
this matter, and the fear is expressed 

That if the vote of Colorado proved to 
be the determining power in the electoral 
college, its vote would be challenged by 
the defeated candidate, and the country 
be plunged at once into strife. Citations 
from old congressional reports are made 
by the Baltimore Journal, ending with the 
conclusion that there seems a possibility 
of other Western States doing as Colorado 
has done, and that, as the election of a 
president may thus at any time be made 
dependent on the voice of a coterie of 
States in which women will vote, it would 
be a prudent thing to challenge the vote of 
this State when the count is made by the 
Senate and House of Representatives in 
joint session—the same being done in a 
friendly spirit—in order that a judgment 
of the point involved may be asked from 
the Supreme Court. 

Our contemporary seems ignorant of the 
fact that a precedent has already been es- 
tablished. The vote of Wyoming was 
counted for Mr. Harrison in 1892, and 
women voted in the election in that State. 
In three States, viz : Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah, women will vote this fall. The 
‘coterie’ has ten votes in the electoral 
college. These votes cannot be chal- 
lenged on the ground suggested by the 
Sun, because the Constitution of the 
United States leaves the detining of the 
qualifications of voters for presidential 
electors entirely to the respective States, 
and the principle has been established 
that Congress cannot go beliind the of- 
ficial returns from the States themselves. 

-_>-- 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


A volume of sixty Armenian poems, 
rendered into English verse by Alice Stone 
Blackwell, is now ready, and may be 
ordered from this office. Price $1.25, 
postpaid; or the book will be sent as a 
premium for two new subscribers to the 
Woman's JOURNAL, A second edition was 
in press before the first had been out a 
fortnight. 

>? 


THE RADCLIFFE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Radcliffe Scientific Club has done 
some admirable work this year under the 
management of its efficient president, 
Miss Helen Monroe, a member of the 
graduating class. Club meetings have 
been held once a month at the houses of 
the different members. Topics for the 
regular club meetings have been confined 
to a review of the different scientific 
courses given at Radcliffe College. This 
plan was found beneficial in two ways; 
the facts themselves were instructive, and 
the members were better prepared to 
choose their work for another year. Dur- 
ing the past year Prof, Goodale, Dr. G. H. 
Parker and Mr. Torry, of Harvard College, 
have given before the club delightful 
talks upon their special subjects. On the 
evening of May 21, in the auditorium of 
Fay House, the Scientific Club gave its 
first open meeting. The large room was 
filled with their invited guests, who came 
to enjoy with them a most entertaining 
talk upon the ‘‘Contrasted Properties of 
Matter and Ether,’’ given by Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear, of Tufts College. Prof. Dolbear 
assigned to matter nineteen different 
properties, these were wanting in ether, 
therefore he concludes that ether and 
matter are not the same. 

Mrs. ALICE R. MOORE. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 25, 1896. 





WOMEN THE READING CLASS IN AMERICA. 





The New York World of May 11 calls 
attention to the fact that women in 
America are now ‘the class which gives 
literature its most substantial support.”’ 
It says: 

Success in fiction-writing is not so much 
a question of pleasing realists or roman- 
ticists among the critics as it is of pleas- 
ing women and girls among the readers. 
If it is not true, as has been assumed, 
that their demand furnishes the support 
for at least two-thirds of the new fiction, 
it is clearly true that the market would be 
very badly off without them. 

Most of the habitual reading in general 
literature is done by women and young 
people. A male American generally con- 
cludes between twenty-one and twenty- 
five that he knows literature enough to 
‘get along on.’’ After that he reads a 
new book occasionally, but as a rule he 
finds all he can do in reading the news- 
papers, supplemented by an occasional 
magazine. But women who read at all 
are apt to read all their lives. They are 
apt, too, to form their own judgments of 
what they need, without asking the advice 
or consent of the critics. Some of the 
novels which have the heaviest and stead- 








iest sales are scarcely heard of by the 
reviewers. 

But whether they are devoting them- 
sélves to Mrs. Harland and Mrs. Holmes, 
or to Browning and Ibsen, American 
women are emphatically the reading class 
in America, 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 





Miss Alice M. White and Miss Harriet 
Beard, and their efficient faculty, have 
conducted a school for colored girls, for 
ten years, in Montgomery, Ala. 

The School Board of Indianapolis is 
being sharply censured for the removal of 
Miss Eliza Browning from the office of 
city librarian. She has had ten years’ 
experience in the affairs of the library, 
first as assistant, then as librarian; pos- 
sesses a remarkable knowledge of the 
literary works; and has made _ several 
desirable improvements in the system of 
listing the books. 

In the will of the late Mrs. Mahala 
Hoover, of Hiawatha, Kan., over $25,000 
is bequeathed to the Hiawatha Academy, 
an institution founded and maintained by 
the citizens of Hiawatha without regard 
to sex or color. 

Rachel Lee, of Sing Sing, N. Y., has 
been engaged as principal of the Aiken 
School, Aiken, S. C., for next year. The 
position has been vacant since the death 
of Ella A. Warner at the beginning of the 
year. Miss Lee has had an extended ex- 
perience in teaching, and spent some time 
in the Indian schools of the far Southwes¢. 

F. M. A. 
-_><-- 


NEW ENGLAND ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The 29th Annual Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association 
opened in Park Street Church Vestry, on 
Monday evening, May 25, with a Young 
People’s Meeting, under the special super- 
vision of Miss Harriet E, Turner. 

The platform was beautifully decorated 
with hydrangeas, palms and other foliage 
plants. The proceedings began with in- 
strumental music under the direction of 
Miss H. W. Brown. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the 
Association, occupied the chair and made 
a graceful and appropriate extempore ad- 
dress. She said: 


In introducing these young exponents 
of our cause, I am acting as a sort of 
grandmother to the meeting. I hope you 
will all agree with the little girl who said 
she thought that grandmothers were a 
‘good plan.’’ It ought to be so, for one 
generation is lifted on the shoulders of 
the one that goes before it. Mr. Bronson 
Aleott once said, at a meeting, that he 
was weighed down by the sins of the gen- 
erations that had gone before him, and I 
sprang up and protested that I could not 
hear my ancestors thus maligned. I felt 
lifted up and inspired by the good deeds 
of my ancestors. When girls first went 
to college they had to endure dreadful 
prognostications by President Eliot and 
others. They were warned of ‘downward 
influences,’’ and it was feared that they 
would “lower the standard of scholar- 
ship.”’ These young men and women will 
show to-night how unnecessary were 
these forebodings. We need their presence. 
Hope springs eternal in the hearts of 
youth. They are filled with the splendid 
courage that conquers the world. They 
bring back the freshness of our ideals, 
grown dusty in our years of conflict. To- 
night we shall gather great hope and en- 
couragement from their voices. 

Miss ELvA HurRLBURD YOUNG, presi- 
dent of the Senior Class of Wellesley Col- 
lege, said: 

It is difficult to realize that only a few 
years ago college education for women 
was a subject of ridicule. As late as 1865 
were published such remarks as these: 

Culture for women should never degener- 
ate into learning. A knowledge of cooking 
and housekeeping should be the basis. 
Otherwise our colleges would be filled with 
female rakes. Remove the deference of 
women for men and the race would sink 
back into barbarism. 

But when this theory came into conflict 
with practical life it lost its hold. Rad- 
cliffe, Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar over- 
flow with women graduates, and only good 
results follow. We claim to live in a 
democracy. A close observer of the devel- 
opment of our government sees gradual 
applications in conformity with the prin- 
ciple of its organism. How can we dis- 
cuss the body pulitic without understand- 
ing its laws of growth and decay? When 
our civilization unfolds, it will be in har- 
mony with the comprehensive principle 
of our democracy. AS a result of the 
reciprocal relation between the individual 
and the government, our social organiza- 
tion differs from those that have pre- 
ce?ed it in the means it uses to secure its 
ends. Invariably the favored few have 
forgotten the needs of the many. So, from 
an aristocracy we have come to democracy. 


Each must protect himself or herself. The 
end isa self-developed individuality. Every 
inactive member of the body politic is 
worse than useless. With the develop- 
ment of individuality we add new views 
of truth. Many ways of looking at a ques- 
tion are better than any one. Every elec- 
tion is an effort to get a many-sided view 
of the truth. Responsibility and activity 
are demanded of all citizens, and complete 
social success is impossible so long as one- 
half are deprived of responsibility on the 
ground of sex. 


Mr. A. M. KALEs, of Harvard, said: 


I have the honor to-night to advocate 
the extension of municipal suffrage to 
women. The domestic functions of women 
and municipal functions are identical. 
The concerns of municipal government are 
public education, cleanliness and health. 
The wife more than the husband puts the 
children into school. They suffer by bad 
water supply, filthy streets, and vicious 
surroundings. Municipal government is 
only a larger housekeeping. 

One issue made by the Remonstrants is 
this: “If we give woman suffrage, all the 
lower class of women, under the compul- 
sion of bad husbands and vile politicians, 
will be brought to the polls. Well, sup- 
pose they are? Will they vote against 
their own domestic interests? The best 
evidence is that of charity workers, who 
know how poor women feel about vice. 
A visitor of seven years’ experience in the 
slums of Boston says that such women 
can be trusted to vote for the protection 
of their homes. [| do not present her evi- 
dence because I am addressing you; | 
address you because I have weighed her 
evidence. Such women need the ballot 
more than any others in order to protect 
themselves from these vile politicians. 
They understand their own miserable con- 
ditions. They desire the suppression of 
the ward bosses, and the election of trust- 
worthy men. It is said that women of 
foreign birth, on atcount of their igno- 
rance, will be dangerous. This overlooks 
the basis of woman’s nature. Her instinct 
is for better conditions in the interest of 
the family against corrupt officials through 
whose negligence her children are exposed 
to disease and immorality. 

A song by Miss Ormsbee followed. 

Mr. Raymond M. Alden, of Harvard 
University, said: 

It is hardly worth my while to under- 
take to represent Harvard University on 
an occasion like this. But 1 do represent 
a large body of students of that and every 


similar institution—a much larger body | 


than is generally supposed. In our col- 
lege debates on woman suffrage, I used to 
expect to be voted down by my audience. 
It is so no longer. The cause has been 
advancing rapidly among the students of 
American colleges. The student’s atti- 
tude towards life is fearless. He has been 
taught to consider the abstract reasonable- 
ness of every question. This attitude is 
not so common in the outside world, nor 
even in the primary schools. We inherit 
our habits of thought and of life. We 
wear two buttons on the back of our coats. 
These were once useful to support a 
sword-belt. The sword-belt has disap- 
peared, but the buttons remain. 

In Holland, where the houses were built 
on canals, the gutter-pipes projected. So 
in Albany, ». Y., the Dutch settlers pro- 
jected their gutter-pipes over the side- 
walks, pouring water on the passers-by. 
This shows how strong are tradition and 
precedent. ‘‘We never have done this, 
therefore we must never do it.’’ Students 
think, on the contrary, that what is right 
should be done. The opposition to wom- 
an suffrage comes from considerations of 
expediency. The student has not yet 
yielded to those. He has the courage of 
his convictions. In a college debating 
club, composed wholly of men, women 
were permitted to take part in the de- 
bates. Asa result, at the end of the year 
a woman was chosen president, and two 
women as debaters. We hear much of 
“the new woman.’’ No one ever saw the 
woman described. She may be defined as 
“the evidence of things upseen,’’ but not 
as “‘the substance of things hoped for.” 
Moral questions are fundamental. Shall 
we admit that the will of the people is the 
will of the worst? We have weathered 
the dangers of enfranchising hordes from 
across the sea, why nottry the admission 
of women, the least dangerous of all? 
Every man has known the element of 
motherhood—the cool and tender hand of 
the mother quiets the restless boy—it 
needs to be applied to the State. Those 
who oppose the coming of the woman are 
like men who would erect bulwarks on 
our eastern coast to prevent the dawn 
from enlightening the world. 

A poem by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, ‘“‘Girls of To-day,’ was beauti- 
fully recited by Miss Marion Sherman, of 
the Emerson School of Oratory. 

Mr. W. H. Spofford Pittinger, editor of 
the Independent Citizen, of Providence, 
R. I., made an address which will appear 
later. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, by request of 
Mrs. Howe, made brief closing remarks, 
rejoicing in the accession of these young 
and vigorous allies to help carry the suf- 
frage movement to final triumph. 

After singing “Our Country” in chorus 
the large audience adjourned. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, ALiceE SAMPLE has been cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank at Attica, Kan., for 
the past five years. 





Mrs. MARY Morton Kenew has been 
reélected president of the Woman’s In- 
dustrial and Educational Union of Boston. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe was presented 
with a beautiful bunch of roses by Mrs. 
Mary Schlesinger at the Young People’s 
meeting last Monday evening. 

Mrs. MAry E. KNow.es, Past Massa- 
chusetts Department President of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, will deliver the 
Memorial Day address in Sanbornton, 
N. H. 

Mrs. MARIA OrwiG, formerly of Des 
Moines, Ia,, but now of Chicago, has been 
selected chairman of the press committee 
of the National Household Economic 
Association. 


Miss EL.vaA HuLBurp Young, the first 
speaker at the Young People’s Suffrage 
Meeting last Monday evening, is the 
daughter of one of our ablest advocates, 
Representative Young, of Springfield, 
Mass. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
sent from Chicago two able papers to the 
Woman's Congress of the Pacific Coast, 
which were read and discussed.. The sub- 
jects considered were ‘The Beginnings of 
Government,”’ and ‘*The People.” 

Mrs. ViIrnGINIA FRAZER BoyLe, of Mem- 
phis, has been awarded the first prize of 
$100 for the best poem on Tennessee, to 
be read at the inauguration of the Centen- 
nial. The title of Mrs. Boyle’s poem is 
‘*Tiens ta Foy’’—in English, ‘‘Hold to the 
Faith.” 

Miss JANE STONE, a Philadelphia young 
woman, has gone into the oil business in 
the newly discovered petroleum fields in 
East Tennessee. She makes her own 
leases. It is her purpose to drill ten wells 
before fall, and she has contracted for 
100,000 feet of lumber for derricks. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
won golden opinions during her brief stay 
in Boston. Her splendid aphorism at the 
Woman Suffrage Festival in Music Hall 
brought down the house. ‘‘We cannot 
expect public-spirited sons from private- 
spirited mothers,’’ Mrs. Stetson will leave 
Boston on Tuesday en route for Kansas. 


Miss SARAH THRESHER, who has been 
registrar in the New England Conservatory 
of Music for years, and who was secretary 
in the College of Music, Cincinnati, under 
Theodore Thomas, is contemplating open- 
ing a home school for young ladies in this 
city. Miss Shillaber, daughter of B. P. 
Shillaber, well-known as ‘Mrs, Parting- 
ton,” will be associated with Miss 
Thresher. 


Mrs. Joun H. MILLER, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has invented a fireman’s cap. It is 
made of fine strips of asbestos. and is held 
in place by a rubber band, making it air- 
tight. There is a strip of mica before the 
eyes, and a silk sponge through which no 
smoke can enter, but which admits air in 
plentiful supply, fills an aperture for the 
mouth. Itis claimed that with this con- 
trivance a man can work for an hour in a 
stifling smoke, and that its use will be of 
immense advantage to firemen. 


Miss CARRIE LEE CARTER, of Dexter, 
Mo., was made a fraternal delegate from 
the National W. C. T. U. at the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, in Memphis, Tenn., May 17 to 19, 
Miss Carter gave two addresses at this 
meeting. She has been constantly at 
work this year, for though one of the 
youngest of the National organizers, she 
is a district president, and in great demand 
for conventions and other work. She will 
spend June in Iowa, lecturing and organ- 
izing, and part of July in Minnesota, 


Mus. LipE MERRIWETHER, of Tennessee, 
addressed the recent W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion of Arkansas, held at Little Rock. It 
was a very enthusiastic gathering. Four 
colored delegates, the first ever in attend- 
ance, were seated in the Convention, and 
placed on committees. One bright young 
colored woman, Miss Josephine Irving, 
was placed in the field as an organizer. 
Arkansas is the only Southern State, save 
Missouri, that allows colored auxiliary- 
ship to the State Union. In the other 
Southern States they are in separate 
organizations, auxiliary to the National 
W. C. T. U. Mrs. Chunn, the president, 
is responsible for this advance, and is to 








Personal responsibility is the keynote. 


(Continued on Second Page,) 


be commended. 
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1895 DR. e |rolment, combined with petitions, is | Mrs. Margaret Campbell, John Hutchin- The H z f os a _ hrm —— half. We smiled and shook our heads a 
al & Wo Cath Ott Bethea sccsdeccccocsscece $190.72 | going forward in anticipation of a Legis- | son, and others were read expressing re- 16 Hartfor¢ ——- tig its Clu Sends | put by this time the other dealers a trur 
rt "Memberships and dona- | lature in the autumn of 1896, that will| gret at being unable to attend. Many greeting to the New England Woman hed teem beeen Ghectetemn then aa ° trai 
Ri = Mn I ped | answer the prayer of the petitioners by | prominent men of our own State were Suffrage Association 1D annual meeting seen ee ‘P Ore, Desieged our City 
i v6 Sas e Fusion ee, Oe ole granting the right of municipal suffrage | present, and spoke words of appreciation convened, and wishes it much prosperity. | way. Our conspicuousness began to be Lug 
. — es . — to taxpaying women, thus establishing | of the life-long devotion of Mrs. Chace to — = vse Bh gees td to haga We | disagreeable, and we dodged into a by- witl 
i} $1,095.57 | for women, by a peaceful welfare, the prin- | the elevation of humanity. ave fortnightly meetings eight or nine | way, and hurried to the hotel 
1895. CR. a pe Se i ace ye , : F > inl - -,| months in the year, and have about the : 2 alor 
ae oy ar Pestival eee = “the ptenes gore yee anos "We Pd nod pg ge lng Ene same number of members as we have had Some fairy godmother had used her disc 
ing and Festival...... 867.10 ‘their sword @ 4 wk ? : ‘ aes “2 <i > ane . ti of > ; r Se 3 6 
* Secretary's services .... $52 are looking forward with much pleasure | bury, at his home in Concord, N. H. Dr. for some years. In connection with the — fos ee vanes _ the hotel door I 
; 4 of speaker to to the State annual meeting, to be held at | Woodbury was a Providence minister for | 5tate Association we make our usual ap- | there appeared two chariots. We closed Pyr 
‘Sundries Bt 2721. 322 ggo.30 | Montpelier, June 10 and 11, as we have | thirty-five years, a member of the Rhode peals % the Legislature every alternate | our eyes to their infirmities, and started on at 
; — | the promise of the valuable assistance and | Island W. 8. A., and for 4number of years winter, their time of meeting. The club | the long drive to Olympia, regardless of hat 
1896. May 1. By Cash on hand -.------+----- $116.20 inspiration of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's | was its first vice-president. A memorial has given about its usual number of the cries of the shopkeeper, who had at tha 
ii E.&0.8. Francis J. GARRISON, Treasurer. | presence. In addition to the usual dona- | meeting was held in December to give | ¢mtertainments and lectures. For the past | | ; 9 pro 
it P . ; , ” O i i i; | two years it has held memorial services | '@5t named a reasonable sum. \ 
i The following committees were ap-| tion of fifty copies of Woman's Column | members the opportunity to testify their ; y : beng services In 1892 Ol ia had - V 
ointed by the chair presented to our State by the New Eng- | appreciation of his service and their and decorated the graves of women suf- n 1003 Olympia had not awaked from { by! 
P y alr. land W. S. A., we gratefully acknowl-| sorrow at his death. Others who have | fragists in this vicinity. This year the | her long sleep. Her face had been un. lar 
COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS, edge the gift received of fifty mite-boxes. | left us during the year are Hon. Thomas role will oe A yee to addresses, and covered, and some of her jewels had been ni 
; One from Each State. These have been sent out to friends | Davis, Mrs. Sarah B. Tillinghast, John J. = fi ok The eae _ to — and | stolen from the folds of her garments, but ] 
Maine, Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco; New | of the cause, and hopes are entertained | Fry, Miss Charlotte R. Hoswell, Mrs. Wm. the sick, 1e president of our club was she still lay in dreams. Save one littl od 
Hampshire, Josephine F. Hall, of Nashua; | of good returns before the annual meet- | Wilbur, Mrs. Carrie A. Winsor, and Mrs, | last year elected by the Democratic party | 0° ‘ ° tion 
Vermont, Emily E. Reed; Massachusetts, ing convenes. Dorcas B. Greene. a member of the High School Committee. | !22 and its rival, and the museum on the flag 
H. B. Blackwell; Rhode Island, Mrs. Ellen Loyally and truly yours, The New England W. S. A. was invited | The term for which she was elected runs | opposite hill, all was quiet and deserted. on. 
M. Bolles: Connecticut, Mrs. Emily Kim- LAurA Moore. to hold its mid-year convention in Rhode out next month, and no woman will be on | For the time excavations had ceased and ort 
ball. Sec, Vt. W. 8S. A. | Island during the winter. The invitation SS eS ee — a. no tourist marred our reveries. At first Sate 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. ebiiemasaaie ‘wnindima yas accepted. The meeting was held in | CT@tic party in this State also elected last | .. were inclined to tiptoe and whis ; 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Mrs. Abby = RA Se the church where Dr. Woodbury preached | Year 4 woman on the Board of School unk an thn Monae S ie aan whisper, wisl 
Davis, Miss Gilbert, Mr. W. H. Spofford Che principal topic of interest - poe for so many years, Feb. 11. Mayor Edwin Visitors. Her term of oftice runs another | but as the Sleeping Beauty stirred not, we but 
Pettinger, Miss Hattie E. Turner ; with | 4% the sham-referendum, decreed by the | fl) McGuinness welcomed the convention | Year, and then we shall probably have no | became bolder. the 
ower to add to their number . legislative opponents of woman suffrage, to Providence in a cordial speech ‘This | ™ore women on these boards, for the We even ran races in the part of the 
P : i in order to postpone action in behalf of | frst session was addressed only by young | Present, at least, as the women—a majority | Stadion that had been unearthed peer wos 
Reports were then presented from the | municipal suffrage for women. A refer- people. Dr. Helen C. Putnam presided, of them—refused, when requested, to put oad eunel em tah - pati 
Auxiliary State Societies, as follows: endum which referred +"; and e+ ao Miss Charlotte L. Tillinghast was secre- | # Democratic candidate on their ticket, : >. ; ent re 1e broken — ing 
: REPORT legal validity was sure to be unsatisfac- | 4... and there were young lady ushers, | 224 the Democrats said if the women pre- | 45 !!V!ng statues, to have a more realistic P 
The Sean ooo ee ti session in tory. In fact less than one-third of the oa, Alice Stone Block well ps Moe 20° ferred to work for the Republican party, | picture of the beauties departed. But it li 
this year 896 No report therefore can qualified voters recorded themselves | Other speakers were Miss Maud Thomp- the Republican party could take care of | this was flippancy not to be endured; anc 
eel we “a " lat against woman suffrage, and yet the oppo- Miss Mabel Potter, Mr. W. H. T. Pit- | them. But there is no hope of the Repub- | p frivolity . ‘ ; ° 
ade of leg )" : “pie” ate ee son, Miss Mabel Potter, Mr. W. H. T. Pi > : Pik, te , razen frivolity at the very feet of old 
be made of legislative action. The Maine ; : N , . , ) y an 
Woman Suffr A ssociati ill take nents claim a majority of 75,000. Ninety- tinger, Rev. J. D. Tillinghast, and P. H, | lican party doing anything for them, judg- Wether Time. oi aided we te : g 
oman Suffrage Association wi ake | six out of every 100 women who voted Quinn, Esq. Music and singing, under the ing by the past, for that party has always ‘ ne, who watched us from his dirt 


active steps to present its petition to the 


refused to put a woman on its ticket, | 8¢@t on the Hill of Chronos. In punish- bea’ 
Legislature which will convene in Jan- 


voted in favor. Our opponents have always supervision of Miss Lucy H. Garlin, com- 








uary, 1897 shown themselves extremely unwilling pleted a varied and interesting programme, | #24 persistently ignored them. Women ment he caused the rain to fall upon us, Cor 
At the anaval meeting held in Portland to allow a genuine and bao Leg mayan A large audience attended, composed of | ™4y in time realize that partisanship, | and chase us from tree to tree, like a stage heig 
last January, the president, Mrs. Hannah nbn = — chads eae yo on persons rarely seen in woman suffrage ay nono or Democratic, is a poor course | snow-storm. By the time we had found a st 
Af . a y e ," . ® . ) “s " 
J. Bailey, delivered an admirable address, | 80 *UU0n@ fr . of te wecnieed Ment meetings. The convention proper began | “ Foes on tl ape eee a , refuge in the museum we were once more we 
She is confident that the sentiment in | W0™C2 Sulrage © ine in June | Wednesday morning, with three sessions. ae ORT OF SOND Gave © SOSNNNER | 1. 5 scenes state of malad 
Stan én te of cients tale ¢ At the last Fortnightly Meeting in June Reports of State work were made with | 22d entertainment to the Hon. John & peep oot ee, . guic 
women isinereasing, Legislators formerly | tte mite-boxes were opened, and about! short speeches by Miss Thompson, Mrs. | Hooker on his 80th birthday, and presen, | Without a glance to right or left we lith 
anna tues po Pe mone + md two hundred dollars were realized. At the Davenport and others. In the afternoon ted him with a gold watch-charm, Mrs | went straight to the hall of Hermes. We aro 
ppos . » MaADY Te- | Christian Endeavor Convention in Boston Rev. Florence E. Kollock, J. T. Frencl Emily P. Collins making the presentation | had adored the Di ing at Endymi 
monstrants among women have ceased to | ; : , p | svOv. en . cK, J. 1. French, , : red the Diana gazing at Endymion F 
yppose. Some have been won to the | 2 22, women predominated. Many of | vrs. A. C, Dewing, and Miss Susan C, | Speech. What with flowers, refreshments | in the Vatican, the Venus of the Capito- | 
: ~~ in Se : cmos - ns “" Ne | the speakers at the great tent meetings Kenyon spoke. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe | #24 4 house full of happy guests, it was a ee ond a Cs | aa the 
cau a” : ‘ “* ’ r, le ; y! person is -. endorsed woman suffrage, and always met | and Henry B. Blackwell were the speakers | Very enjoyable occasion. ine, and the Capuan Juno at Naples, but ishe 
' goon pee ” A bill to Baa ps4. ter pr with enthusiastic responses. “Give the | o¢ the evening. The meetings were well | _ Wishing the New England Woman Suf- | We held our breath when we stood before how 
he chive, 4 ny Jo Brant municipal) women the ballot as we have done in| attended and the papers gave cood reports, | frage Association all success in its festival | Hermes. The devout little boy, fresh ire 
suffrage, with educational qualifications, | Qo)orado, and you will be sure of good pe the pa} g goo I apo * caalinenemh nati ; ’ Gre 
will again be introduced into the next or we soe oe Rondthaler ° 1 fhe most important work of the year | 4nd Its woman suffrage work, from the Italian cathedrals, crossed him- mos 
vislatur : “ ‘+ wij) | Citizenship,’ said Mr. Rondthaler, and | was the hearing upon our petitions for Yours for equality, self and bent his k There was h- 
Legislature. It is believed that it will was answered by a storm of applause. j bmisal Pe: os , Faances Ki.ey Bou ent his knee. 1ere was noth nar 
receive hearty advocacy. The believers in | © tin Meantauactin af Mima the submission 0 a woman suffrage amend- Suita Een sooner s 4 = ing to be said. No casts, however fine, h 
i equal suffrage will not be discouraged July 17 the People’s party of Massac ment to the voters, before the Senate Sec'y Hartford Equal Rights Club. , the 
‘A or if tl + age again d Poor ig The ’ | setts, at its State Convention, endorsed | Committee on Special Legislation, on (Continued next week.) had prepared us for its marvellous beauty. tot 
have enlisted der the war, Thee will see woman suffrage. July 20 a memorial April 23. When the General Assembly Se We gazed and gazed. No matter how nee 
with renewed strength from pone defeat NEE — : — eee he ay ~ = met in January, only the most pressing AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. often we turned away to look at the top 
‘ at. | NE. He x Hi . July 26 Stee inte Auueabiel = nan eee P swt 
They believe in ultimate victory. Nor do | wy" s pe Oe ‘ = =e pt efi Pee business was transacted and a recess was friezes, we were drawn back to the divine 0 
they think that it will be very long de- a on he b a Boston aan taken until after the State election in BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. Hermes. The other sculptures were of fant 
ry 1 : . = omens ubs me “ >» April. For this reason it was impossible ri : 
laved. ) wil wh: sy «Ck : one all bags . Apri. c ‘ as impossible e . . . = = 
| anhe sain’ tho tank Sow ge Sense claimed political equality for women. In | ¢, arrange for a hearing in time to secure (Continued.) much eenpornAnee 30 the Scholar, and full Gre 
ae oes ? ities rate | September a Suffrage Referendum State -esoluti F amend his spring a ie) ee Ae of quaint interest to the uninitiated. The 
which shall grant the ballot to women. . , an tanmad. eensiation of fits a resolution of amendment this spring. OLYMPIAN GUESTS, : es : ; 80 | 
8 Committee was formed, be gene ing of fifty | Our petitions were saved by our hearing, wy wine iin de i olieak 4 fairy Victory still fluttered in the marble evel 
NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. of the most eminent men an’ women 1D | which was of great interest. Mr. Arnold Ou cant possibly Go 1 without &) into which some Medusa had transformed net 
The chief work for the past year of the Massachusetts. Mrs. Mary ( larke Smith B. Chace, of Valley Falls, presided, | Suide! her. Alone she would have captivated ful 
New Hampshire W. 8. A. was an attempt | V@S appointed cea ig “yy aotive blie Speeches were made by Mrs. Jeanette S. “Do what?” our hearts, had they not been given to the a> ' 
to pass a bill granting municipal suffrage respondence ¥ ry y aor - ay chee Penibi. French, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, “Can't go to Olympia: it is a dangerous | yy, Cg f ea He ” girl 
to women, through the State Legislature, | Meetings were held. = Sept. 1, the ft robrl- | Mrs, Mary A. Babcock, Rev. W. C. Selleck, trip.” Stessenger of the Gods. 
tion State Convention of Massachusetts . One little thing touched us unexpect- 


‘ Hon. John C. Wyman, Rey. J. D. Tilling- 
endorsed woman suffrage. Rev. Mabel M. hast, Hon. Eugene pli and Mrs. Ellen If the speaker had been a Swede we 


Coy, of Mansfield, was elected temporary | yy Bolles, who also read a letter from | Might have silenced him with a judicious 


Delegates from Nashua and Concord were 
given a hearing before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. The bill was 


edly, however. In an obscure corner we VAI 
saw a small pedestal with only a fragment 




















! given two readings, but did not reach a chairman of the Pea ara Ra aon Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer. The chairman | ‘‘Jaso!”’ But he was an ubiquitous Welsh- | 4¢ tye statue remaining—two little feet A 
third, notwithstanding it had a few strong, jo agp ew | ot lo pint etary ner of the committee promised, after the | man who shadowed us to the hotel in Steen sen tia anette tet dhaobind aia Pro 
active friends in the House. Mr. Remick, vouses @ wag — ee in the “P: “he. hearing was over, to do all in his power | patras, While the peaceful minister gen- |... I . —a Jur 

: ' ' ar Tt of peat Oct. 2, Gov. Greenhalge, in the arlla- | t> secure the submission of the amend- ; : ad in dainty sandals, and with such soft 
of Littleton, and Mr. Lyford. of Concord, . ig k Ste weds. ceaie 4 nd- | iy explained that he had neither need ) aus 
were two of the strongest allies. On ac- | Ment of Men,”’ spoke no St: Sarai *8/ ment. The final result was a favorable | °° “*P" sR qgalies fi curves. The sight of them brought the 
count of Mr. Lyford’s interest and the | Women to come to the polls in November. | peyort from the committee, with a recom- | 90T desire of the guide’s services, *Taph- | tears to the eyes—who was the little one had 
time of the year, the measure was known | ! October the Man Suffrage Assoc a mendation that it be referred to the next | ylle murmuring as a gentle obligato. and why came it here? Was it the child Soc 
as Lyford’s Valentine. opened headquarters and began a costly | session of the Legislature. There seems “Taffy was a Welshman Kris hla ; : sae : Star 
This is the first time that such a meas- and systematic campaign against woman to be little doubt that a vote to submit Taffy was a thief,”’ of a favorite victor or was it a memory the 
ure has ever been seriously considered by suffrage, backed by 100 ring calth will pass, and if so the one which will | and the small boy hunted for a marrow- | fering? We pondered and dreamed, and righ 
the New Hampshire Legislature, and the and social _——e — a ge follow that, and that Rhode Island will | pone, I tried in turn each of the twenty | loved the child, A cast of those tiny feet trat 
results were on the whole encouraging, if | A8seciation of Women Ypposed to te | have an amendment campaign upon its | ohairs j bode “Taffy” « we must have. There was a man there I 
i . ve to W 1 a chairs in my bedroom, Taffy’? and the 
i not successful Extension of Sutfrage to Women’ also) hands next year. The annual banquet bes : iat enn : d hoo 
Another sneanete was introduced, which | ¢™Ployed a lecturer and circulated litera- | was held at Tillinghast’s parlors, Provi luxury of those chairs form the darkest | t@king casts at the time—could he not do i s, 
f ag . A €. 2 as a ay é 8, - : : +49 + a alle a . ; 
aimed to right the inconsistency which | t¥re- In November about 100 men and | dence, on the evening following the hear- | dark and lightest light of my Patras recol- | 1“ Not without permission from Athens, Brit 
prevents women of Nashua and some of | Women, eminent for character and ability, | ing, The outcome of the day’s efforts | lections. On our return we hastened to the museum witl 
the other cities from voting for members published a statement “Ww e i Sher 95 rejoiced our hearts, and the evening was We managed to evade Taffy, though he | authorities and persuaded the director to of | 
Wi of the school committee in accordance | Pl suffrage for women, alle Di anf *k given over to pleasant anticipations of | was at the station the next morning when | telegraph his permission to Olympia. Alas! give 

ith the State | f 1868 allowing tl the death of Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick | the future of our cause. Rev. Anna Gar- P ; : ‘ h 
Ween ae eee ae SS See Sew as ee | densived ti roman suffrage cause of | };. « - 7 ev. Anna ar | our train started. To prepare us for the | the message, sent in German, was not adh 
so todo. This bill received no support, | G@@Ptved the woman & "ee lin Spencer presided, and introduced Hon. | —_ " ‘ haiahin wnt : “Zwei klei Per 
perhaps owing to the discussion raised in | 2€ of its ablest and most active advocates. | p 7, Freeman, leader of the State Senate, | onders of Olympia the scholar improved | clearly given, for instead of ‘‘Zwei kleine visi 
the papers as to need for legislation. It | This year we have lost also Theodore D. | as the first speaker. He congratulated | the time on the way to Pyrgos by reading | Fiisse,"’ they interpreted it “Zwei kleine The 
remains for the women to make a test | Weld, ex-Gov. Oliver Ames and S. R.| us upon the outlook, and gave us good | aloud from Pausanias. It was full as in- | Fische,” and as there were no fish in the ord 

a case at the next election. All work for a gag 1 Se eee advice. Other speakers were Mrs. H. M. | teresting as the landscape, so we could | museum the man came back to Athens exe 
the year has been centered in Nashua, setts Pen thers: ~~ i ite rw bats si Davenport, Mr. Pittinger, Rev. Mr. Selleck, | not object. Just before we reached the | and we never got the cast! wit! 
that city being the only part of New unusual interest — ao tev. Mr. Tillinghast. Mrs. French, Mrs. t : eam eaniill : As we drove bask to Preece, stopsies | not 
Hampshire, to my knowledge, having an Fortnightly meetings have been regu- | Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Mr. Gilbert own we saw a long wede ing procession As e drove ac to yrgos, stop] tin, 
active club. Occasional meetings have | /atly held at 3 Park Street, Mrs. Liver-| Fisher, superintendent of Public Schools | Winding across the plain. The bride rode | now at a romantic little house to water wor 
been called for filling vacant offices, but | More presiding, and have been largely at- | jy Pawtucket, and Mrs. Bolles. in an open carriage, while the guests were | the horses, then getting out to walk over tho; 
no business of importance has been trans- _ 5, a beautiful bust of Mrs. | , The “—_ anes of yee Island have | on horseback. The costumes and color | a bad part of the road, after the fashion arti 

ince h, 1895, whi he Legisla- sbruary 9, cb “ —" ept up their usual work during the year, sane tat : . +e = er “a c he 

neering cose mh : sleiitt Lucy Stone, modelled by Miss Anne ont help in their various localities. The | \°” highly paren, ans we sejoteed si eae — ere reo reas 

JOSEPHINE F, HALL Whitney, was presented to the Shurtleff | providence League has held interesting oo ge Hee cg EO a eee we ens ae ’ the 

Nashua, N. H., May 24. 1896 : School by its alumnx. This is the first monthly meetings during the season. | #Pppreciation was brief. No conveyance vading, the atmosphere, the shallow The 

a Soe ole: : time a woman has been thus honored in | Gooq speakers have been provided. Two | was to be had in Pyrgos to take us to| winding river Kladios, the rugged hills liste 

py’ A I pins tote a ae at —. February and March three of its — my ey ste have been | Olympia, every horse in town had gone to | and the scattered farms. *Taphylle and give 
f° s no Legislature has convened the uring February a penne given by Rev. David Blaustein upon the . ing! i - novel, the que 
past year, in Vermont, the work of the | crowded and _ ane hearings  phented “Women and the Women Nihilists of = nena im > aie ven nies pi mn wes sediges rape? in offe 

: Vermont Woman Suffrage Association has | given by the Committee on Election Laws | Russia.” Rabbi Blaustein is enthusiastic | “2Y 1 Ne [tle hotel, ~~ eee : a abo 

, been educational wholly, and the year | and on Constitutional Amendments. They | for the advancement of women. The | P@Usanias was again produced. We smiled | Greece. If we could only put that atmos and 
has been one of unusual activity on the | were followed in April by ———— and | League has held a number of parlor meet- | feebly, but the reading began. I know few | phere on paper! We had worked hard ' imy 
part of your Vermont Auxiliary. A | votes. ‘ bd er See ings. One in the Methodist Church in | better soporifics than Pausanias on a hot | one rainy evening in the little inn at mui 

s speaker has been employed during a | was referred to the ne) lofeated by the | /*8t Providence during March promises | day, We waited till one by one the others | Olympia. ‘Taphylle was the heroine, of met 
a portion of the year to visit towns | license suffrage law was defeated by the | to result in the formation of a League had fallen asleep, and then ’Taphvyil d| course, but we had not quite decided on Sile 
and villages where persons could be | close vote of 93 to 115 votes and pairs. A | there next fall. An interesting meeting | oop, ¢ eS Sapa oe ’ . 1 ‘ple give 
found willing to make local arrangements | change of 12 votes would have passed the | was held in the vestry of the Jewish Syna- | ! stole away, leaving the Scholar droning | the hero, there were so many poss! tha: 
and provide entertainment for the speaker. | bill in the House of Representatives. This | gogue on April 22, under the auspices of | absently, too sleepy himself to know that | ones! We almost finished the first chap- ces: 

yi In accordance with the command Christ | summary of work done a that the the League, and was addressed by Mrs. | his audience slept. ter—the rest of the story awaits another the 

; gave to the disciples, it has been our cus- | suffrage cause ip ge husetts 1S more | Bolles, Mr. Pittinger, and Rabbi Blaustein. ’Taphylle and I were inspired. We| trip to Greece and a fresh inspit@ bes 

iu tom to send speakers to towns where | active and hopeful than ever. Members of the congregation furnished | wanted to write a novel at once so we | tion! mor 
ay they will be ‘“received’’ and hospitably RHODE ISLAND REPORT. music. Many Jews were present, as well Z ’ ‘ ‘ : , hed Cate 
gy Stes atlas r : went out to buy some paper. It required It was late evening when we reac 

. cared for. Almost literaliy ‘‘without The woman suffrage agitation in Rhode | as members of the League. The audience dag . q it: ae cab a ¢ Palace of mot 
gold or silver in her purse” or “scrip for | [sland during the past year has been | was unusually sympathetic, and the speak- | great skill in the Greek language to ask | *@ctas and returned to our falace | ° — 

the the journey”’ our brave young representa- | ynusually fruitful of good results. Con-!ers received the closest attention. An! for large white paper with dim blue lines, Chairs. We heard that our quarantip in t 
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friends, the Zinzara and her troupe, were 
playing that night at the little theatre, 
put it was too late to go. Think whata 
jost opportunity! We should surely have 
been invited to the greenroom and enter- 
tained by the whole company. Had we 
been early we might even have gone on 
as supers, if the stage were large enough! 

The porter showed the minister to the 
wrong room, for the bed was already 


occupied. He looked at the sleeping 
man’s face and beheld—Taffy! That 
night the minister had a nightmare, 


which was realized next day. 

We were bound for Corinth. Taffy was 
at the station. He got possession of our 
trunks, and, in the scene that followed, the 
train went off, taking us to the Magnificent 
City, leaving the minister, Taffy and the 
Luggage. We always spoke of our traps 
with great respect, even after they went 
alone to Zante on a ten days’ voyage of 
discovery. 

In the train we had the company of our 
Pyrgos bridal couple, but in an ordinary 
railway carriage they lacked the romance 
that surroundedthem in the picturesque 
procession across the plain. 

We turned the stupid journey to account 
by making an American flag. Our regu- 
lar travelling flag had been left behind 
on the Continent, and we needed one for 
the approaching Thanksgiving celebra- 
tion. Let her who would truly love her 
flag try to make one, without a pattern, 
on the train. When it came to the pro- 
portion of the stripes we agreed that 
thirteen was an unlucky number, and 
wished there had been but twelve colonies, 
but we stuck to the original thirteen in 
the stars, rather than have the extra 
work of being up to date. We were 
patriotic before, but after that flagmak- 
ing we were regular Cordays and Rolands. 

Poor Corinth! In sackcloth and ashes 
it lives in Lenten retirement, doing pen- 
ance for its sins of grandeur and extrava- 
gance. We picked our way through the 
dirty streets, and then drove out to the 
beautiful temple on the hills toward Acro- 
Corinth, We looked up at the noble 
height, but dared not climb in the face of 
a strong wind, in limited time. Instead, 
we petrified our blue-gingham fustenella 
guide by circling one of the huge mono- 
lithic columns and dancing ‘“Ring-around- 
arosy.”’ 

From the heights we looked down on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, cut by the unfin- 
ished canal. What a little place, and yet 
how important throughout the history of 
Greece! The Ionian and the gean al- 
most played at hide-and-seek across the 
narrow strip of land. The mermaids by 
the shore on still evenings can call across 
to their cousins beyond, and it would not 
need a very big storm to set the dolphins 
to playing at leap-frog from side to side. 

Once more we were getting frivolously 
fantastical, but it was not our fault. The 
Greek air and sunshine are so intoxicating, 
so full of merriment and laughter, and 
even the dignity of the past is lovable and 
not melancholy; what wonder the mirth- 
ful effect on a light-hearted American 
girl? 

(To be continued.) 
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VALUE OF ENFRANCHISED MOTHERHOOD. 


An article on ‘‘Woman in the Legal 
Profession and its Relation to Medical 
Jurisprudence” is contributed to a recent 
number of the Bulletin issued by the 
Psychological Section of the Medico-Legal 
Society of New York, by Jennie V. 
Stanton Willcox, M.D. Dr. Willcox is 
the wife of that veteran friend of equal 
rights, Mr. Albert O. Willcox. She illus- 
trates the importance of educated mother- 
hood with the following story: 

Several years ago an emissary of the 
British Government was sent to negotiate 
with some Asiatics. While in the capital 
of Persia, at Ispahan, a court feast was 
given by the Syrian government, to which 
he was invited. After the feast one of the 
Persian ministers said to the financial 
Visitor, ‘‘We are in want of more guns.” 
The minister replied, ‘‘Make out your 
order, which I will forward to London for 
execution.’ Another minister interrupted 
with the impatient query, ‘‘Why can we 
not make our own guns? We have copper, 
Un, etc., in abundance; we have skilled 
workmen: why, then, must we send two 
thousand miles or more to procure an 
article essential to our own defence?” 
The dignitaries present suggested various 
reasons. The discussion proceeded until 
the assembly became deeply interested. 
the emissary was an attentive but silent 
listener. The Englishman was invited to 
8ive his opinion. He said: “I must re- 
quest of all present a pledge that no 
offense will be entertained at what I am 
about to say. Remember, we are friends, 
and several proverbs teach us that one 
important office of friendship is to com- 
municate the truth, whether it be compli- 
mentary or otherwise. I understand, by 
Silent acquiescence, that this pledge is 
Sliven by all present. The chief reason 
that your workmen cannot compete suc- 
cessfully with ours is that our men are 
the sons of free women; we employ the 
best workmen the kingdom affords. Their 
mothers are, many of them, as well edu- 
cated as any of you gentlemen, waile the 
Mothers of your workmen are merely 
2ond-women, who have no direct interest 
10 the results of their labor. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Pacific Empire says: 

Of the half dozen candidates for Con- 
gress who are now in the field in Oregon, 
all are known to be in favor.of equality of 
rights between the sexes. 

The Mount Holyoke College Alumnz 
Association of Hampshire County met at 
Amherst Saturday, in the interest of the 
proposed endowment for the college. The 
Association has already raised a consider- 
able amount, and efforts are to be made to 
add more subscriptions. 

In Albuquerque, New Mexico, April 28 
and 29, a Territorial Convention was held 
to organize a Territorial Association. 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson and Mrs. Laura M, 
Johns were both present, and with the 
valuable guidance of the temporary presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. D. Perkins, of Hillsboro, the 
Convention was a splendid success. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, are about to 
issue in Heath’s Modern Language Series 
Aus Herz und Welt,two little stories; one, 
Hundert Schimmel, by Nathaly von Esch- 
struth; the other, Alle Fuenf, by Helene 
Stékl. These stories by two women, who 
are among the most popular novelists of 
Germany, have been selected because they 
are rich in modern colloquial German, as 
well as interesting to readers. 

At Columbus, O., May 11, women were 
first on the ground at the great Grand 
Army meeting. Mrs. Salena F, Springs- 
teen, of Cleveland Department, president 
of the Women’s Relief Corps, and her staff 
were on hand. Alice Fuller, secretary; 
Lou M. Knauff, Nancy L. Briggs, Hattie 
Wilson, Sadie Igant, Emma Cressinger, 
Clara H. Burleigh, Jeannette M. Mann and 
Florence Springsteen. 

The National W. C. T. U. has added to 
its ranks a band of ‘Brother Helpers,” 
whom they recommend to the Unions as 
lecturers and to whom they detail special 
work. Acceptance has already been 
received from John G. Woolley, Lou J. 
Beauchamp, H. H. Riddell, and Col, 
George W. Bain, the latter of whom 
writes: ‘‘I have had no honor in life 
which I appreciate more than to be con- 
sidered worthy the confidence of the 
W. C. T. U. I will be grateful for a place 
among ‘Brother Helpers.’”’ 


Mrs. De Voe reported not long since, 
that in the Veterans’ Home in Wisconsin 
she found the picture of Frances Willard 
upon the wall, the Union Signal in the 
reading-room, and temperance literature 
without limit, but not a word about suf- 
frage had the residents ever heard. The 
local W. C. T. U. had performed its duty 
nobly, but there was no suffrage club to 
supply the suffrage propaganda. Now, 
friends, if there is near you any sort of 
institution where there are voters, any 
college or educational institution, make it 
your business to see that suffrage liter- 
ature is circulated. 


The white silk flag, bearing the seal of 


the Commonwealth and used by Governor |. 


Greenhalge whenever he was on military 
duty, has just been presented by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Wolcott to Mrs. Greenhalge. 
There was some delay about the pres- 
entation on account of the accident 
that happened to the flag during the 
trip of Governor Greenhalge to Atlanta. 
The horses attached to the governor’s 
carriage took fright, and would have run 
away, if it had not been for the color- 
bearer. In the confusion of the moment 
the governor’s flag was dragged in the 
dust and considerably soiled, and it has 
only lately been restored to its former 
whiteness. This is the flag that was 
always run up on the staff at State head- 
quarters at Framingham when the gover- 
nor was in camp. 

The St. Louis Board of Fire Under- 
writers held a meeting last week. The 
name of the firm expelled for employing a 
woman as agent, which was reinstated 
week before last, was called at roll, but 
no representative of the firm was present. 
According to the members, the Getz mat- 
ter was not considered by the board, and 
only business of a routine character was 
transacted. The general impression in 
local insurance circles is that the expelled 
firm does not want to go back into the 
board. If this surmise proves correct, 
the present difficulty will not be adjusted 
for some time. The board members take 
the stand that the fight is now out of their 
province, and must be settled by the in- 
surance companies represented by the 
board and the expelled concern. 

The evolution of Mark Twain as a 
novelist—in the story of Joan of Arc, 
which appeared anonymously in Harper's 
Magazine, and now comes in a book—is 
one of the most interesting things in con- 
temporary American literature. That 
Mark Twain was the author of the story 
has been an open secret since the publica- 
tion of the earlier chapters of the tales. 
Mark Twain had already shown his seri- 
ous possibilities in certain sketches on 
thought transference and kindred mat- 
ters, while the public was not quite cer- 
tain whether or not the favorite old war- 


| 





horse of humor was in earnest. But Mr. 
Clemens has confirmed his desire to be 
taken seriously in this latest work, pro- 
duced after much study of the scenes of 
the life of Joan of France, and written 
with a fervent interest that is revealed in 
every chapter. 

General W. H. L. Barnes, who, it is con- 
ceded, made the greatest speech of the 
California State Republican Convention- 
in nominating Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., as 
delegate-at-large to the National Conven- 


tion, writes to the San Francisco Daily | 


Eraminer (Rep.) concerning the woman 
suffrage plank, as follows: 


~The plank on woman suffrage was a 
compliment to the eloquent women who 
appeared before the committee, and was 
received by the convention with evident 
satisfaction. If there are two sides to 
the suffrage question, but one was made 
manifest to the committee. The argu- 
ments of Miss Anthony and her colleague, 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, as well as those of | 


our Californian suffragists, Miss Blinn, 
Mrs. Ballou, and Mrs. Harper, were un- 
conquerable, judged from their stand- 
point. 
differed in opinion, he had not the temer- 
ity to make himself manifest. I have no 
doubt the resolution has greatly encour- 


aged these brilliant women in their work, | 


and will help the Democrats to follow 
their leader in the same direction. But 
the test will come upon that fateful day 
in November, when the man who has 
promised to be faithful to the emancipa- 
tion of women is alone in the hut which 
the law provides for his use, with nobody 
to see him but his Maker whom he does 
not fear, while his suffragist wife, whom he 
does fear, is far removed from him. I am 
afraid that, though the ilttle rubber stamp 


has been pledged to go into the affirmative | 


square, it will somehow miss fire and get 
into the other one. One thing certainly is 
true: Ifall the men who have up to this 
time pledged themselves in writing to 
vote in favor of the proposed amendment 
shall do so, and the good work shall pro- 
ceed in the same ratio as in the past, so 
far as the obtaining of names is concerned, 
there will not be a voter in the State who 
will fail to support the amendment. I 
make no prophecies. 1 only wait with in- 
tense curiosity to see what the result will 
be. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHO LIKES THE RAIN? 





“T,”’ said the duck, “I call it fun, 

For I have my little red rubbers on: 
They make a cunning three-toed track 
In the soft, cool mud. Quack! Quack!” 


“I,” cried the dandelion, ‘‘T, 

My roots are thirsty, my buds are dry.’ 
And she lifted her little yellow head 
Out of her green and grassy bed. 


’ 


“T hope ‘twillpour! I hope ’twill pour!” 
Croaked the tree-toad at his gray bark door; 
“For, with a broad leaf for a roof, 

Iam perfectly weather-proof.”’ 


Sang the brook, “I laugh at every drop, 

And wish they never need to stop 

Till a big river I grow to be, 

And could tind my way to the sea.”’ 
—Zion’s Herald. 





A STORY ABOUT VENICE. 

Let me tell you a story about the 
pigeons of Venice. If you were there you 
could see, at 2 o'clock every afternoon, 
flocks and flocks of pigeons lighting on 
the pavement near the great church of St. 
Mark’s. No one ever thinks of disturb- 
ing them; no boy or girl in Venice would 
dare to throw a stone at them. But the 
people, young and old, like to go at that 
hour to see the tame, beautiful birds. 

What do they come for? Tobe fed. A 
great many years ago, in the early days 
of Venice, the people used to keep what 
they called movable stores in the great 
square. They were something like the 
fruit-stands at our corners, only they were 
dotted about in the square, and a large 
umbrella was spread over each. One man 
had four of these and was quite rich. He 
was a good, kind-hearted man, and liked 
to have the pigeons come down from their 
cotes away up in the high buildings and 
pick up the crumbs around his stores. 
The magistrates, seeing him so interested 
in the birds, allowed him a sum of money 
to buy food for them, and he was to feed 
them every day at a certain hour. 

Why this was done we do not know, 
unless it was for the pleasure of having 
the birds around. For Venice is a strange 
city, built on a great many little islands; 
the streets are all water, and the people 
go about in boats. They never ride, and 
there are many persons there who never 
saw a horse or evenacow. They havea 
few dogs, and the Government is so kind 
that they have water carried every morn- 
ing to fill the vessels all over the city 
where the dogs may drink. Perhaps it 
was this same kindness that led them to 
provide for the pigeons. 

After awhile there was a change in the 
government, and the birds were neglected. 
But they still had a friend. A kind woman 
who lived near the great church, began to 
miss the birds. Her name was Signora 
Poleastro. She made up her mind that if 
there was no one else to feed them she 


would. She did this as long as she lived, 


If there was a man present who | 


and when she died it was found that she 
had left money enough in her will to feed 
| the pigeons always. 
So now, strangers who go to Venice can 
|go out in the square any day at two 
o'clock and see the pigeons fed. They 
|come by hundreds, and seem to enjoy 
| their food and company very much.—M. S., 
| in The Angelus. 
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HUMOROUS. 


During a call that little four-year-old 
Mary was making with her mother a slice 
| of cake was given her. “Now, what are 
| you going to say to the lady?” asked the 





| mother. “Is you dot any more?’’ asked 
| little Mary, demurely. — Philadelphia 
| Times. 

| Johnny Jameson had arrived at his 


eighth birthday, and thought that it 
| would be real nice to write a letter to his 
| papa, and this is the way he began: 
| ‘*My Dear Papa: Whenever I am tempted 
| to do wrong I think of you and say, ‘Get 
| thee behind me, Satan.’’’—Our Girls and 
| Boys. 


Mr. Gotham — Your sister took the 
| highest classical honors at college, but 
| you make no progress at all in your 
studies. 

| Mr. Gotham, Jr.—You see, Governor, 
| the girls have nothing to do but study. 
| We fellows have so much else to attend to 
that we don’t get much time for our 
| books.—Tezas Siftings. 








“T suffered with biliousness, and head- 
ache, but have been cured by Hood’s 
Pills.” Mrs. John Lappen, 9 Fiske Ave., 
Somerville, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


MRS. HAILMANN'’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 


Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWartHMoreE, 

? PENN. Cpenes gth month, oth, a i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 
BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gold *™ Silver 


oo WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 











“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories, Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 
Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $750 per year; three months 
5S 





$1 90: per month, eekly, $1.00 per year. 
Address NEWS RINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 








Jackson, Mich. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide tu the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By ]. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”) Illustrated with autograph wri 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 

Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations” “ R mer and Redeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of ‘The 

New England Country” etc. Iliustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, ore and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of “Histor 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 , 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the ‘Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy:” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on se 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 

Maria [itchell 

Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHERE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 
Cloth $2.00 

_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 

ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 

medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 

of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 

Practical Mind Art 

By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
$1.25 

Public Speaking and Reading 

A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 

ciples of the New Elocution 

By E. N. Kirny_ Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 

A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 

EDITION 

The Woman’s [lanual of Parliamen- 

tary Law 

With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE ° 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 
Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tunnae 


TUNN 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany,3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% Sth Ave., N.Y. 








CVVVSBEUEVSEVSUSSSSR: 
CAN YOU WRITE ¢ 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 6 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
HomME Contribating Dost stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Add ‘ 
] 2018 Columbia Ave, 
Pa., ¢ 


House and Home, pyiapeveuia, 
600200008888 888eee: 
THE BEERIENDING, COMMITTEE 


ress 
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omen’s Educational an J 
to call the attention of ladies tqmppraciiy Seok 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address riending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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NEW PREMIUM. 


For a new subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL the first year at $1.50, we will 
mail ‘‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, sé that the 
new subscriber will get lis paper for a 
very small additional sum. 


-—_—— ———— 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tuk WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of . a a - « « $1.50. 








— 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND FESTIVAL. 

The New England Anniversary Meetings 
in Boston this week were interesting and 
profitable. They began on Monday even- 
ing with a Young People’s Meeting, a 
brief report of which appears on our first 
page. I[t was charming and admirable in 
all its details. Mrs. Howe presided with 
even more than her usual sweetness and 
grace, and the large audience was roused 
to enthusiasm by the vivacity of the 
youthful speakers. 

On Tuesday morning the Business Meet- 
ing, though not large, in consequence of 
the rain, was earnest and harmonious. 
Mrs. Livermore presided with her accus- 
tomed tact and ability. The State reports 
were encouraging, the resolutions brief 
and emphatic. The spirit was hopeful 
and animated. The officers and resolu- 
tions are given in another column. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Mary Clarke 
Smith presided and made the opening 
address. ‘There were spirited speeches by 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., of Portland, 
Me., Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Rev. 
John W. Day, Miss Anna Gardner, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and Henry B. Blackwell. 

Tuesday evening Mrs. Livermore occu- 
pied the chair. It wasa delightful meet- 
ing. Prof. Ellen Hayes read a story which 
was at once a prose poem and a prophecy. 
It will appear in full hereafter. Rev. 
Fred W. Hamilton made a most cogent and 
convincing speech. Mrs. Helen H. Gar- 
dener spoke with unusual force and fervor, 
while the whole was enlivened by appro- 
priate songs by the Melrose Male Quar- 
tette. 

The Annual Suffrage Festival on 
Wednesday evening made a happy cul- 


mination. The great Music Hall was 
crowded with guests. William Lloyd 
Garrison presided with felicitous force 


and eloquence. After an excellent supper 
Mrs. Howe, Rev. Dr. Hodges, Miss Mabel 
E. Adams, Rabbi Blaustein, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, Alfred Webb, M. P., 
of Ireland, Mary F. Eastman, Representa- 
tive John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
Mrs. Bolles, and Henry B. Blackwell spoke, 
and the Cecelia Orchestra played at inter- 
vals during the evening. Evidently the 
suffrage cause is wide-awake and very 
much alive in New England! H. B. B. 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, of San 
Francisco, was the guest of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association this 
week, and one of the most attractive 
speakers at its Anniversary Meetings. 

At the Tuesday Morning Business Meet- 
ing, Mrs. Stetson, being called upon to 
speak, cheerfully remarked that if the 
audience were as tired and hungry as her- 
self, they would much rather adjourn than 
have any more addresses, and therewith 
she desisted. In the afternoon, however, 
she spoke at some length, claiming that 
one of the main obstacles to the progress 
of equal suffrage, is the selfishness of 
women. Women are not so selfish indi- 
vidually as they are for their families; but 
they so exalt the home and family claims, 
as to neglect a right usefulness to the 
world beyond these. That the home is 
the cradle of all progress, Mrs. Stetson 
frankly admitted, but we should not 
always stay in the cradle. 

In the Tuesday evening exercises, Mrs. 
Stetson read one of her poems, ‘Reas- 
surance,’ showing how the new woman 
is likely to be a great gain on the old one. 
On Wednesday evening she syoke for the 
appointed ten minutes on the principle of 
American Government. ‘The value of 


suffrage, 


The Woman’s Journal. 





” 


of suffrage. <A representative government 
means the development and improvement 
of all classes represented, and we cannot 
afford to leave out any class, especially 
not the mothers of the whole people. 
You cannot raise public-spirited men from 
private-spirited women.”’ It was a mat- 
ter of regret that Mrs. Stetson could not 
have been heard at greater length and by 
larger audiences. We shall hope to wel- 
come her again in New England. 
H. B. OB. 


-_—-——-— 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association, at its Twenty-seventh Anni- 
versary Meeting, held in Park Street 
Vestry, Boston, on Tuesday, May 26, 1896, 
unanimously adopted the following 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we renew our annual ap- 
yeal to the voters and legislators of New 

ngland for the admission of women citi- 
zens to their rightful share in a government 
professedly based upon the consent of the 
governed. 

2. That we will continue to petition every 
State Legislature for municipal and presi- 
dential woman suffrage by statute, and for 
the submission of constitutional amend- 
ments abolishing all political distinctions of 
sex. 

3. That we congratulate Massachusetts 
suffragists upon 109,274 aftirmative votes 
polled for woman suffrage last November, 
and upon the fact that more than two-thirds 
of the qualified voters either voted for it or 
by refraining from voting signified that they 
had no objection, while only 864 women in 
the entire State voted against it. 

4. That organization is now the watch- 
word of the hour, since in every State the 
suffragists, when organized, can elect a 
Governor and Legislature in favor of ex- 
tending suffrage to women. 

5. That the recent refusal of the Legis- 
latures of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls to 18 years, is a new evidence 
that women need the ballot for self-protec- 
tion and self-respect. 

6. That we welcome the new State of 
Utah, which has been admitted to the Union 
during the past year with a woman suffrage 
constitution, thereby giving us three States 
in which women will vote next November 
for President of the United States. 

7. That we rejoice in the endorsement of 
the woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments now pending in California and Idaho 
by the State Conventions of Republicans, 
Populists, and Prohibitionists. 

Ofticers for 1896 were unanimously elect- 
ed as follows: 

PRESIDENT. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Maine.—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Rev. 
Dr. Henry Blanchard, Mrs. Geo. 8S. Hunt, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, Hon. Fred Robie, Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Prof. Fitzroy Chase. 

New Hampshire.—Hon. J. H. Gallinger, 
Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon Henry W. Blair. 

Vermont.—Mrs. Emily E. Reed, Wen- 
dell Phillips Stafford. 

Rhode Island.—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
Mrs. Anna E, Aldrich, W. H. Spofford 
Pittinger, Mr. Arnold B. Chace, Hon. J. 
C. Wyman, Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Mr. 
Augustine Jones, Rabbi David Blaustein. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Joseph Sheldon, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Dr. 
George A. Brown. 

Massachusetts\—Mrs. Mary <A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Miss Lilian F. Clarke, Miss Anne Whitney, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Hon. Wm. 
Claflin, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, Providence. 

RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Mrs. O, Augusta Cheney, Natick. 
TREASURER. 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison, Boston. 
SXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

Massachusetts.— Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Lilias Clock Davenport, Mrs. Abby 
E. Davis. 

Maine.—Mrs. Etta N. Osgood, Mrs. C. 
A. Quimby, Mrs. S. J. L. O’Brien, Mrs. 
Sarah Hamilton, Mrs. Anne Greeley, Miss 
E. U. Yates. 

New Hampshire.—Mrs. A. S. White, 
Mrs. M. L. Griffin, Mrs. Jacob H. Ela, 
Miss C. R. Wendell. 

Vermont.—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. 
D. Chandler. 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Mary K. Wood, 
Mrs. Jeanette S. French, Mrs. Anna Gar- 
lin Spencer. 

Connecticut—Mrs. Emily P. Collins, 
Hon. John Hooker, Mrs. Emily O. Kim- 
ball, Mrs. Susan 8S. Cheney, Mrs. Y. M. 
Bissell. t 

CHEERY NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Susan B. Anthony writes from the Wo- 
man Suffrage Headquarters, 1630 Taloom 
Street, San Francisco (the home of Mrs. 
Senator Sargent), as follows: 

Well! so far so good. Three State Con- 
ventions held, and three woman suffrage 
planks in the platforms of Republican, 
People’s, and Prohibition parties. Now, 
ho! for the fourth, at Sacramento, on 
June 16, when we are promised a good, 
solid plank in the Democratic platform 
also. What we have gained seems too 
good to believe, and what we hope too 
good to expect. But we shall see. 

California politicians do seem to be 
made of different stuff from those at the 
East—that is sure. 
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The autumn campaign will not be de- 


‘onvention, and until the great and 
throughout the 57 counties of the State is 
ended. California papers are full of ex- 
cellent reports of the splendid meetings 
that are being held by “the Eastern Quar- 
tette’’ as our four lieutenants are styled. 

Our hope is that each of the political 
party State Central Committees will give 
30 or 40 minutes at each of its meetings 
to one of our women speakers, to present 
the merits of the suffrage amendment to 
every audience, after their own party 
speaker has discussed all the other planks 
of the party; our women, of course, to 
hold themselves strictly to their one 
plank. 

Won't this be something new under the 
sun? that the women of a State shall 


prove themselves capable of being not | 


only non-partisan, but all-partisan? equally 
acceptable to one party as to another? It 
does seem as if women were learning to 
be of no party so long as disfranchised. 
It will be time enough for them to divide 
on party lines after they get the ballot 
safe in hand. Unti) then—no! 
Yours truly, 
Susan B, ANTHONY. 


WOMEN AND THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 





Our Methodist Episcopal exchanges 
come this week burdened with the reports 
of the debate on the admission of women 
lay delegates to the General Conference. 
Since the question was first raised in 1888, 
it has been debated in three General Con- 
ferences and voted upon twice by the 
ministerial and lay conferences, attended 
with a vast amount of discussion. Taking 
it all in all, there has been adeal of breath, 
energy and time wasted over a subject 
that for Methodists ought to have been 
settled by simply referring to Genesis 
2:26 and 28—‘‘let them have dominion 
over the earth,”’ etc. 

The battle and the results are admirably 
summed up by the editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, that advance guard of 
all the advocates: 


Well, it was a battle royal, the fight for 
the admission of women. The wise fore- 
sight which led to the formal and authori- 
tative direction that the roll of this Gen- 
eral Conference should be made up by the 
secretary of the last was of immense ad- 
vantage. Even Dr. Buckley and Dr. Neely 
conceded that the women- elect were 
seated on the roll-call, subject, of course, 
to challenge. So the four names were 
called, and the women were seated and 
permitted to vote in the organization of 
the General Conference. When Dr. J. W. 
E. Bowen took Mrs. Bashford’s ballot for 
secretary, the recognition of the historic 
importance of the event made his face to 
shine. The challenge came quick and 
peremptory, with a goodly lot of noble 
names. Our side consented to its refer- 
ence to a committee, twenty-eight chosen 
by the delegates, two from each General 
Conference district, and three appointed 
by the bishops, toirty-one in all. The first 
test vote showed that we stood twenty for 
eligibility to eleven against, and not a 
man changed. Two reports were inevi- 
table. The majority contented itself with 
denying the challenge which said ‘the 
women are ineligible.’’ It said ‘‘They are 
not ineligible.”’ Then the minority set 
forth at length the grounds upon which it 
held them ineligible. It was the old story 
over again; the opposition affirming that, 
without a change of the Constitution to 
that end, women cannot be delegates; we 
steadfastly holding that no change is 
needed, only interpretation. Over the 
motion to substitute the minority report 
for that of the majority, the fight raged in 
ten-minute speeches for three sessions. 

Great crowds attended, and the applause 
was irrepressible. Drs. Buckley and 
Neely were the leaders of the opposition; 
and Drs. Kynett, Hamilton and Leonard 
among the ablest advocates of woman's 
cause. An alarming division of sentiment 
in our ranks made itself evident early in 
the struggle; many who stoutly battled 
for admission insisted that the Constitu- 
tion must be amended before it could 
rightly be secured. And then, just when 
we were away out in front fighting for 
them, the women surrendered! That was 
enough to have ruined our cause, had a 
less resourceful and skilful strategist and 
tactician been our leader. Of course the 
dear women were tenacious of their un- 
secured rights, but they forgot that pos- 
session is nine points of the law, and by 
withdrawing they sadly crippled and de- 
moralized our forces. They were conscien- 
tious about it, and we must judge them 
charitably. But the time to withdraw 
was either before the fight began or after 
it was finished. However, one delegate, 
Miss Trimble, of China, came the evening 
of the day when her sisters left the field, 
and bravely held her position to the end. 

After fighting three days, the conclu- 
sion seemed as far off as at the beginning; 
and so both sides agreed to a recom- 
mittal, with added powers, that common 
ground if possible might be found. The 
committee of thirty-one, after hours of 
patient and kindly conference, agreed on 
a basis which left both sides in statu quo, 
the women to hold the disputed seats, and 
a new amendment, framed by Dr. Leonard, 
to be sent around to the ensuing confer- 
ences; so that by next summer, the whole 
business may be settled. ‘To adopt this 
compromise and to complete the vote on 
the new amendment consumed another 
session: so that four days, or probably 
one-sixth of the working days of the Con- 
ference, were devoted to this transcendent 
subject. 

Now, if three-fourths of the ministers, 
voting next fall and spring, support the 
amendment, it becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution, and thereafter Methodist woman- 


| hood will-have an unchallengeable right to 








General Conference membership. Bear 
in mind that the General Conference not 
only sends it down, but has adopted it; 
so that only the three-fourths ministerial 
vote is to be added. What a splendid 
vote it gave! Five hundred and twenty- 
three answered the call, of whom four 
hundred and twenty-five voted aye, and 
only ninety-eight no. It required two- 
thirds, which would have been only three 
hundred and forty-nine. So by this wide 
margin, by more than four to one, the 
General Conference has asked the min- 
isters to join it in welcoming woman 
to the General Conference of 1900, 


It may prove ‘‘in the long run” that the 


Conference was wise in taking this action. | 


But it is a disappointment to many that 
it did not squarely meet the issue and 
settle it by seating the women who were 
elected lay delegates. To an outsider it 
looks as though it takes a long time for 
some of the Methodist brethren to ‘‘get 
educated up” to the point of under- 
standing that a person who is a layman 
in the Sunday school, in the prayer- 
meeting, and in every other part of the 
church polity, is still a layman in the 
General Conference. However, there is 
much to be thankful for. The Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference has pro- 
gressed greatly since it resolved that 
‘‘Methodist women have all the rights 
that are good for them.”’ F. M. A. 
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HYDE PARK GROVE MEETING. 


The Grove Meeting is to be on June 4, 
instead of June 9, as printed last week, at 
my home and grounds. The name—Mrs. 
Barr should have been Mrs. Bass. 

E. H. WEBSTER. 


-_-- 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE MEETING. 





The Semi-Annual Conference of the 
Executive Board of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, heretofore 
held in Rochester, met May 14 and 15, 
with the Political Equality Club of Lyons. 
Making the conference migratory was an 
experiment which, thanks to the hospi- 
tality of the Lyons ladies, will doubtless 
be repeated in 1897. 

The courtesy extended to the guests 
cannot be overstated. Trains were met, 
homes were opened, and beautiful drives 
were given. On the afternoon of May 14, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Rogers, who, in the absence 
of the club president, Mrs. Stark, was in 
charge as vice-president of the local ar- 
rangements, held a reception; and the 
guests were given an opportunity to meet 
prominent people of Lyons. Among these 
were the Episcopal and Presbyterian pas- 
tors, both sympathizers; also a leading 
lawyer who had spoken for the elub dur- 
ing the winter; also the editors of both 
the Republican and Democratic papers. 
Mrs. Rogers’ two charming daughters 
shared their mother’s duties as hostess, 
and failed in no kindly attention. The 
parlors were decorated with flowers, and 
lemonade was served in the music-room. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
largely attended in the parlors of the 
Presbyterian church. Prayer was made 
by Dr. Ostrander, pastor of the church, 
after which Mrs, Rogers gracefully wel- 
comed the guests in the name of the 
Lyons Club. She closed by introducing 
the president of the State association, 
Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf, who made 
one of her most inspiring addresses. She 
showed that the principle of justice to all 
is fundamental in our government, and 
appealed to the men and women of the 
country to make it practical as well as 
theoretical by securing to women the full 
rights of citizenship. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake followed 
with a forcible speech interspersed with 
telling anecdotes, greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. Mrs. Blake an- 
nounced the endorsement of Woman Suf- 
frage by the California Republicans, and 
paid a tribute to Thomas B. Reed, as the 
woman suffragists’ candidate for the presi- 
dency. Miss Harriette A. Keyser, as 
chairman of the Industrial Committee and 
acting chairman of the Organization Com- 
mittee, spoke upon the relation of women 
to industrial conditions and upon the 
value of organization. Other addresses 
were made by county vice-presidents: 
Miss Mary 8. Anthony, of Monroe, Mrs. 
Ella Hawley Crossey, of Wyoming, Miss 
Emily Howland, of Cayuga, and Rev. Alice 
K. Wright, of Kings. An amusing article 
was read by Mrs. Julia Sheppard, of Yates 
County. The closing address was made 
by Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, who never 
spoke better. 

The business meetings of May 15 were 
held in the parlors; that of the morning 
with Miss Dora Lewis and of the after- 
noon with Mrs. W. G. Sisson. The mem- 
bers of the Lyons Club were admitted in 
the afternoon. Much business was accom- 
plished during the day. Mrs. Greenleaf 
was in the chair; Miss Keyser was made 
recording secretary. Mrs. Rogers was 
appointed president of Wayne County and 
sat in both meetings asa member of the 
Board. The place of holding the annual 
convention was discussed. Mrs. Blake 
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predicted that it would be attended with 
unusual enthusiasm, as people are in the 
spirit of meetings during a presidentia} 


| campaign. It washoped that the meeting 


could be held in Elmira. 

The Legislative Committee was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Mary H. Loines, of Brook. 
lyn, in the absence of its chairman, Mrs, 
Maude S. Humphrey. The decision of the 
committee not to put in our bill last ses. 
sion was considered. A letter was read 
from Mrs. Humphrey, supplemented by 
Mrs. Loines, giving the carefully weighed 
reasons of the committee for the course 
it pursued. The discussion incidentally 
called forth much talk upon methods of 
legislative work, and the personal sacri- 
fices demanded, ete. 

The question of sending delegates to 
the National conventions in St. Louis 
(June 16), and Chicago (July 11), was 
raised by Mrs. Blake and its efficacy urged, 
She stated that the Republican platforms 
of 1872 and 1876 included Woman Suffrage 
planks, owing to the presence of women 
in force at the conventions. It was voted 
to send three delegates to both places. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, superintendent 
of Press Work, reported unceasing in- 
dustry with valuable results. Besides 
furnishing 200 papers with original arti- 
cles, she provides forty papers with stereo- 
typed matter free. The number of the 
latter is limited only by funds. She 
estimated the amount necessary to cover 
the expenses of the work, as she now 
carries it on, to be $56 a month. Mrs, 
Keyser followed Mrs. Babcock’s report 
with a pledge to raise $6 a year for press 
work, to be paid at 50 cents a month. Six 
others pledged the same, and two others 
10 cents a month. If any who read this 
account add their names to the list, it will 
help a good work. 

An important event of the day was the 
presentation by Mrs. Emeline Hicks, of 
Lansingburgh, through Mrs. Greenleaf, of 
a silk quilt she had made for the benefit 
of the State Association. It was a very 
rich and handsome present, and Mrs. 
Hicks hoped that it would bring $50 or 
$75 into the treasury. Its appearance was 
greeted with applause and a vote of thanks 
was taken for the generous donor and for 
the W. C, T. U. of Lansingburgh, which 
organization Mrs. Hicks associated with 
herself in making the gift. At the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Loines it was decided to 
allow all suffragists, and others who 
chose to do so, to vote, at 25 cents each, 
as to who should finally possess the quilt. 
For this purpose it will be sent around to 
annual meetings and conventions of county 
clubs. Mrs. Loines started it on its trav- 
els by carrying it to Brooklyn. 

Miss Keyser told of the organization 
work, and described the course of study 
conducted by herself in her New York 
City clubs. It includes voting, with practi- 
cal illustrations; party platforms; the 
municipality; the county; the State; the 
United States; and a comparison of our 
government with that of Switzerland. 
Reports of work were made by Mrs. Riley, 
of the Ithaca Club; Mrs. McCandless, of 
Lyons; Mrs. Sheppard, of Penn Yan; Mrs. 
Wright, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. Crossett,of 
Warsaw. The corresponding secretary 
told of the Civie Club of Buffalo. It was 
voted tou send greetings to Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and congratulations on the Re- 
publican endorsement. A vote of thanks, 
accompanied by the Chautaugua salute, 
was given to the ladies of Lyons and to 
the press. Several minor matters are 
omitted for lack of space. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 

Sherwood, N. Y., May 26, 1896. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


CAROLINE E, WAITE, widow of James 
Alson Waite, died in Hubbardston, May 
19, aged eighty-five years. Mrs. Waite 
has always been deeply interested in the 
woman suffrage cause, and was one of the 
strong anti-slavery workers in the early 
days. She has fought a good fight and 
has gone to her reward. I. G. 

ntti 

Nora Perry, the well-known New 
England writer, died recently, in her 
native town of Dudley, Mass. Miss Perry 
was born in 1841, and when very young 
began to write; her first long story, ‘‘Rosa- 
lind Newcomb,” appearing in 1859 in 
Harper's Magazine. She has written many 
wholesome, delightful stories of special 
interest to young people, and some poems 
that have become very popular. Among 
the latter may be mentioned ‘After the 
Ball,”’ frequently printed under the title 
‘“‘Maud and Madge,”’ which is known the 
world over. Miss Perry had hosts of 
friends in Boston, where she lived much 
of the time. ; 
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OHANNES CHATSCHUMIAN, a young Ar- 
menian student of rare promise, who has 
won the love and admiration of all who 
have known him, passed away May 16. 
eminently qualified by ability and attain- 
ments to become a leader of his oppressed 
and persecuted people. His death seems 
one more tragic episode in the sad Da 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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tional catastrophe of disaster and ruin. 
In the Christian Register of May 21, Rev. 
« J, Barrows pays the following tender 
tribute to one of the gentlest, most affec- 
tionate and unselfish of men. 


“As I have crossed the ocean, sometimes 
in calm and sometimes in storm, I have 
wondered whether any tempest on the 
surface could equal some that were raging 
far below. What flashes of lightning, 
what thunder in the cloud, can compare 
with the flashes along the ocean bed! The 
roll of drums, thunders of war, noisy 
debates in Congress or Parliament, the 
rapid mutation of stocks, the seething 
competitions of trade, the terrible tale of 
massacre and blood, as well as tender mes- 
sages of love, are all flashing and pulsing 
in the nether ocean. What vast billows 
of emotion, what tidal waves of hope and 
despair. joy and sorrow, are moving 
across the iron pathways of the deep! In 
the last week three messages have come 
and gone beneath the ocean from Leipzig 
to this office in Boston and back, travers- 
ing a round distance of ten thousand 
miles. One day a message was sent from 
Boston at 8.30 in the morning. By 12.30 
the answer from Leipzig was received. 
Ten thousand miles in four hours, includ- 
ing registry and delivery! How the 
mighty forces of the universe are placed 
at the command of obscure and humble 
souls to fulfil the service of love! 

“After the torrents of blood, the cries of 
woe, the agonies of the tortured, the sighs 
of the dying, that have poured through 
the cable, telling of the fearful tragedies 
in Armenia, in which thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed, how little sensation 
is there for the newspaper world that one 
more Armenian has gone, and that he 
died a natural death under the shadow of 
aGerman University! Yet in this office, 
where for many months hearts have 
throbbed for suffering Armenia, these 
telegrams brought a new and a deeper 
pang. Only one more Armenian! What 
is that in the tragedy and sorrow written 
in blood with the scimetar of the Turk? 
How easily we may become adjusted to 
death, when it is summed up in abstract 
figures! There is little difference then 
between twenty thousand and forty thou- 
sand, so far as our emotions go. Yet in 
the death of a single individual we may 
learn to comprehend the sorrows of a race. 

It was in Athens four years ago that I 
first heard of the brilliant young Ar 
menian, Ohannes Chatschumian, then 
studying at the University of Leipzig. 
He yas loved and admired by his country- 
men, who saw in the young theological 
student a future bishop of the Armenian 
Church. When he was elected to repre- 
Sent this ancient church at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, our pathways 
met. It seems strange, perhaps, that one 
born under the shadow of Ararat should 
find a new adoption into love and sonship 
in the New World. There were oceans 
and continents of time, space and history 
between him and those he loved most 
deeply here; but these distances became 
metaphors, not realities. The inspiration 
of life in the New World was wonderfully 
stimulating to him. I marvelled that he 
could accomplish so much in one short 


year. He would learn a language in a few 
months. He could speak several and read 


in ten or a dozen. He took a course at 
the Cambridge Divinity School. He 
studied the movement of social science 
and philanthropy. He visited institu- 
tions, studied methods, read enormously, 
and wrote with rare industry, and all not 
for private ambition, but for the good of 
his country. Its sorrows lay heavily on 
his heart. Long before the hopeless and 
unrequited massacre at Sassoun, we had 
hown of the terrible oppression of his 
People, This cast a shadow over his life, 
and colored his thought and emotion. 
Under a great birch in a quiet section of 
the woods, with just a glimmer of the 
lake beyond, stood his tent in our camp. 
We called it Armenia. Here we read the 
Gospels in Greek. It was the first time 
he had read them in that language. How 
tapidly he entered into their spirit! I 
shall never forget how he broke down 
When he came to the story of the cruci- 
fixion. We were making no attempt at 
translating it then, just reading it aloud 
‘2 the soft musical Greek. To him the 
tale, although as familiar to him in the 
old Armenian as to us in the English, 
Was full of new and vivid interest; and he 
melted into tears. He saw in the suffer- 
ing Jesus the sufferings of his own people. 





He was passionately fond of music. He 


heard Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music | 
| woman suffrage would be a lamentable 


in the Thomaskirche in Leipzig. He 
heard it again here, given by our own 
Handel and Haydn, and it made a deep 
impression upon him, The grander operas 
and oratories were new revelations to him. 
But nothing could divert him from the 
sorrows of his country. I saw him in 
Paris last summer, when this was weigh- 
ing heavily on his heart. His religious 
faith was tested to the utmost when he 
asked himself why God permitted such 
sorrows as had come upon his country- 
men. 

‘He had returned to Leipzig to take his 
Ph. D. Just how, with his liberal faith, 
his expanded views, his broader culture, 
he could best help his country, was a 
problem he was soon to face, though his 
knowledge, his piety, and his literary 
gifts had early been laid on her altar. 
This question Providence took out of his 
hands. About ten weeks ago he was 
taken with hemorrhage of the lungs and 
sent to the hospital. Eminent physicians 
and kind friends ministered to him. Let- 
ters from professors and students, with 
bulletins of his condition, came to us by 
every mail. It was more ominous when 
the lightning took the place of steam. 
“Critically ill,’’ ‘‘Come, but little hope,”’ 
was the word of his physician, The man- 
date was swiftly obeyed by the one person 
in all the world whose motherly consola- 
tions could cheer him. Three hours after 
the steamer sailed came another message, 
“Ohannes sanft entschlafen diese Nacht.” 
With all its sadness there was something 
of a rainbow in the pathway of that beam 
of light under the wet ocean. “Softly 
sleeping.’”’ How it brought up again the 
Passion Music to which so much of the 
sad melody of his life was set. I can hear 
the closing chorus: 


‘Around thy tomb here sit we weeping, 
And murmur low in tones suppressed, 
Rest thee softly, softly rest.’’ 

a. 3. B 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, MAy 26, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week’s letter was so filled with 
important State action that there was no 
opportunity to mention several interesting 
occurrences in this city. The entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the League and of 
the State Association, which took place 
at Fifth Avenue Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 13, was a success. The varied 
programme was carried out, and a large 
audience was present. Mrs. Wesley- 
Smith gave some fascinating recitations, 
accompanied by music. Madame Alberti 
was a graceful, delineator of wordless 
action. Miss Schontz, as a humorist, was 
admirable. Queen Stella, of the Gonzales 
tribe of Gipsies, gave an interesting little 
talk. Mrs. Alice E. Shaw, whose whis- 
tling has delighted the world, charmed the 
audience. Madam Magniisson sang some 
Icelandic songs in costume, and there was 
good singing by Miss Loomis, Miss Klebs, 
and the Mt. Vernon trio. 

On the following day, May 14, the 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association of 
this city opened its first convention. It 
assembled in the Academy of Medicine, 
and delegates were present from many 
States. Mrs. Ralph Trautman, the presi- 
dent, gave a summary of the work accom- 
plished by the society during the twelve 
years of its existence. Stables have been 
cleaned, slaughter-houses remodelled, 
gas-works forced to reform, and many 
other excellent things accomplished. Miss 
Theresa Barcalow made an entertaining 
address on ‘‘The Sanitary Condition of 
the Streets.’”’ Mrs. Jennie M. Lozier 
spoke on ‘‘The Condition of the Street 
Cars and Public Buildings,’’ Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer on ‘‘Police Matrons,’’ and there 
were many other interesting papers and 
reports. Among them was one from Mrs, 
Scrimgeour, the president of the Brook- 
lyn Society. At the evening meeting 
Mayor Strong presided, and the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Capt. Gibson of the 
Street Cleaning Department, and others 
spoke. 

This week the Fair for the benefit of 
Free Cuba is running a successful course 
at Madison Square Garden. There is a 
woman’s congress in connection with 
it, which was opened last evening by the 
president, Mrs. McLean, in an address 
setting forth the objects of the Fair. Mrs. 
Fales, Mrs. Wm. M. Teal, Mrs. Gertrude 
Hamilton, and others also made brief 
speeches. 

It has finally been announced that the 





donor of the $100,000 to Barnard College 


is not Mrs. Anderson, as stated, but Mrs. 
Van Wyck Brinkerhoff, of Hastings. She 


gives it as a memorial to her late husband | 


and to her father, William H. Hooper. 
The annual report of the New York 
State Asssociation Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women has just been 
made public. As usual its proceedings 
are shrouded in mystery, and vague and 
unsupported statements are put forth. It 
closes with this significant admission. 
The membership includes women who, 
itis said, might be called ‘20-year mem- 
bers,”’ since they are ‘convinced that now 


mistake, but who feel that twenty years 
from now, when another Constitutional 
Convention shall be called together, they 
may possibly wish, in the light of many 
changes, to reconsider the matter under 
any new conditions that may then obtain.” 

On my way home from the State Con 
ference last week, I stopped at Little 
Falls, where I was the guest of Mrs. D. L. 
Lamb. In the evening I addressed a good 
audience in the Presbyterian church. 
There is much sentiment there in favor of 
our cause. Mrs, J. Toller, Mrs Cooper, 
and other leading ladies are much inter- 
ested. Indeed it is the case here, as 
everywhere, that the sentiment of the 
community is strongly with us, although 
no local effort has been made. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bellinger and some other friends 
came from Ilion to attend the meeting, 
and they reported a great deal of interest 
in all parts of Herkimer County. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
City League will be held at 4 Lexington 
Avenue, on Thursday evening, June 4. 
The election of officers will take place, 
and the Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
will make an address on ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect.’ ; 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Iowa State Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion decided at its annual meeting, re- 
cently held, to admit women to full mem- 
bership. 

Mrs. Frances 8. Klock, member of the 
Colorado House of Representatives last 
year, has been elected president of the 
Colorado State Woman’s American Pro- 
tective Association. 

The woman question is being debated 
in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. 
There was an article in the May number 
by Hon. George F. Talbot, against woman 
suffrage, which will be replied to in June 
by Alice B, Tweedy. 

Dr. Parkhurst expresses a belief that 
“the devil will be vanquished” by 1921, 
and the dates of July 4 or April 1 are sug- 
gested by a thoughtful sociologist. A little 
later in the year might give more time, 
say Thanksgiving, a very suitable day. 

The Woman's Relief Corps of Blue 
tapids, Kansas, will decorate the graves 
of their dead soldiers on May 29, instead 
of May 30. The reason they give for the 
change is that May 30, or Decoration Day, 
as now observed, has been given over to 
beer-drinking, horse-racing, dancing, and 
a general carousal—an insult to their 
dead. 

Mr. Lloyd McKim Garrison, a grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and son of 
Wendell Phillips Garrison, of New York, 
was married to Miss Alice Harrison Kirk- 
ham, Tuesday afternoon, at her parents’ 
home at Hastings-on-the-Hudson. Mr. 
Garrison is a graduate of Harvard Law 
School. Mr. O. B. Roberts, Mr. Richard 
D. Ware, and Mr. Henry H. Bemis, all of 
Boston, officiated as ushers. 

In consequence of the decision of the 
courts in regard to the Leland Stanford 
estate, Mrs. Stanford has paid in full to 
the trustees of the university the $2,500,- 
000 willed by her husband. During these 
past years the university has suffered 
severely from lack of funds, Mrs. Stan- 
ford has cut down her personal expenses 
to the very lowest degree, and the officers 
have done the same, that the university 
might not be closed. 


The Boer President, Oom Paul was es- 
pecially indignant with the slanderous 
pretence that Jameson and his outlaws 
went ‘‘to protect the women and children 
at Johannesburg.” ‘‘Everyone knows,” he 
said, ‘how careful the Boer is of white wo- 
menand children. When wewerediscussing 
an attack on Johannesburg after the raid, 
the first thing we considered was how to 
get all the women and children out of the 
town if the inhabitants persisted in defy- 
ing us. We arranged for six empty trains 
to be ready to take them out before we 
even considered our ultimatum. Tell that 
to the English people, and they will have, 
perhaps, a little better idea of the Boers.”’ 


Atthe annual meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association of Massa- 
chusetts, held on Friday, the old board of 
officers was reélected. Mention was made 
of the appointment of a woman as colonel 
in the Cuban Army. She believes in the 
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liberty of Cuba, and her appointment was 
made by General Gomez, the commander- 
in-chief of the Cuban forces. Each mem- 
ber reported a plan by which money is to 
be raised during the vacation to replenish 
the treasury. In response to the call from 
the National-American Association to raise 
money by concerted action in May, to 
be added to the organization committee 
fund, it was voted to raise money by 
means of the plans suggested, the same to 
be arranged at the first meeting in the 
autumn. The last half-hour was spent in 
a discussion of biennial elections. 
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Sterling Silver 
Shirt 
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Sets. 


GUARANTEED 925 FINE. 


To show that we are head- 











quarters on jewelry we offer this 
Sterling Silver Set, which can. 
not be duplicated in this city 
for 500., at 


ac."* 


Ladies’ Leather 


BELTS. 


We have closed out the stock 
of a large belt manufacturer, and 
shall offer his entire assortment 
at one price. 


10c."" 


These range in value from 
25c. to 50c. each and are all 
this season’s styles. 








TO LET 


For the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES ... 


. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


Five miles from Bar Harbor.—— 





The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B Tremont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 


Monday, June 1, for one week only, Castle Square 
Lyric Stock Company in Verdi’s Opera, 


Rigoletto. 


A new opera every week. Come where the iced 


air blows! 
Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 2gc., Orch., g0c. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - asc. for every seat io 


the house. 
ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


FURS 


Stored and Insured. 








Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 


the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 
162 Tremont Street. 


FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 


For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 





Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs 


We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 

TEACHER OF SINGING, 

Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 





Excellent References... . . 


Address 


GREENWOOD, IIASS. 
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LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


In a large variety of colors and 
styles, and a fit that is perfect, 
are shown at 


MISS I. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Sxaw, Avice Stone BLaAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








OPIUM sien Seaton 


Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 
m2 
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A BUNCH OF LILACS. 


BY ALICE TURNER. 


They smile and nod at me, 
And through their blooms I see 
A garden filled with sweetness of the 
Spring; 
A quaint old-fashioned door, whose steps I 
cross no more, 
And memories, half-forgotten, back they 
bring. 


The old house near the street, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
And the willows nodding ever to the 
stream, 
Seem a part of this year’s Spring, which 
these purple lilacs bring; 
A memory dear and distant as a dream. 





-_-- 


GOD KNOWS BEST. 





BY CAROLINE A. MASON. 





Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way, 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me, trusting still 

That All is well, and sure that He 

Who launched iny bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me every peril past, 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 
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THE WHIP OF THE SKY. 


BY THOMAS GOLD APPLETON. 





Weary with travel, charmed with home, 
The youth salutes New England air; 
Nor notes, within the azure dome, 
A vigilant, menacing figure there, 
Whose thonged hand swings 
A whip which sings— 
“Step, step, step,”’ sings the whip of the sky; 
‘‘Hurry up, move along, you can if you try!” 


Remembering Como’s languid side, 
Where, pulsing from the citron deep, 
The nightingale’s aérial tide 
Floats through the day, repose and sleep. 
Reclined in groves, 
A voice reproves. 
“Step, step, step,” cracks the whip of the 
sky; 
“Hurry up, jump along, rest when you die!” 


Slave of electric will, which strips 
From him the bliss of easeful hours ; 
And bids, as from a tyrant’s lips, 
Rest, Quiet, fly, as useless flowers. 
He wrings his heart 
To make him smart— 
“Step, step, step,” snaps the whip of the sky ; 
‘Hurry up, race along, rest when you die!” 
He maddens in the breathless race, 
Nor misses splendor, place or pelf; 
And only loses in the chase 
The hunted lord of all—himself. 
His gain is loss, 
His treasure dross. 
“Step, step, step,’ mocks the whip of the 
sky; 
“Hurry up, limp along, rest when you die!” 


With care he burthens all his soul; 
Heaped ingots curve his willing back ; 
Submissive to that fierce control, 
He needs at last the sky-whip’s crack. 
Till at the grave, 
No more a slave,— 
‘Rest, rest, rest,’ sighs the whip of the sky; 
‘“‘Hurry not, haste no more, rest when you 
die!” —From Old and New. 
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MRS. BOBINETT’S HINDRANCES. 


BY ELIZABETH CUMMINGS. 





Tommy Bobinett was a very serious boy. 
Grandma Bobinett often said he was very 
like his grandfather, who was a clergy- 
man. and had written a learned book 
about the Bible, but Mamma Bobinett 
said Tommy was the image of her brother, 
Thomas Jefferson, who ran away when he 
was sixteen and was never heard of after. 
So you see I cannot tell you definitely 
why Tommy was so serious. He liked to 
laugh well enough, but he did not under- 
stand why people laughed so often, and 
sometimes he had to have jokes explained 
to him, so it is not surprising that some 
people made the mistake of thinking him 
dull. 

Naturally enough his first composition 
seemed a very serious affair to him, and, 
with his mamma’s permission, he went 
up-stairs to the little room off the hall 
called the study, in which was his papa’s 
old writing-desk, and fishing-rods, and in 
one corner some of his grandfather's 
books, too plainly bound to have in the 
book-case down-stairs, as Josephus, Dr. 
Dick’s works, and Cruden’s Concordance. 
Tommy had washed his slate and sponge 
and sharpened his slate-pencil, and was 
all ready. 

The composition must be written before 





night, and it was Saturday, but when 
Tommy had written ‘Time,’ in his best 
hand, and then this sentence, ‘“‘Time is 
passing rapidly away,’’ he was so at a loss 
that he sat ten minutes swinging his toes, 
and watching a robin feeding her young 
in the great sugar maple that shaded 
the window. But the big town clock 
struck ten, reminding Tommy that “‘time,” 
with him, was “passing rapidly away.” 
And not knowing what else to do he went 
down stairs to the sitting-room, which 
was also the family sewing-room. 

Grandma Bobinett was knitting as usual 
on her counterpane, begun before Tommy’s 
remembrance, and destined when done to 
take a prize at the county fair. Mamma 
Bobinett was sewing lace on a muslin 
dress. Nelly, Tommy’s oldest sister, was 
hemming miles of ruffling on the sewing- 
machine, and Alice was embroidering a 
tidy. 

Mrs. Deacen Bland, who had just come 
in, sat in the big rocking-chair fanning 
herself. ‘It'll be real int’restin’,’ she 
said in her mild voice. ‘*Miss North, Dr. 
North’s wife, ’s goin to tell us ‘bout 
women in Injy. She lived there up’ards 
of four year, an’ see consid’ able.”’ 

“I'd like to come first-rate,’’ said Mrs. 
Bobinett, anxiously. ‘‘But you see Nelly’s 
going to go out to East New Gypsum next 
week, an’ I’m so busy with her things.” 

“M’yes—” sighed Mrs. Bland rising, ‘1 
know—-but I wish all on ye’d come. We 
don’t do enough scussly—for missions.” 

“Ill never get my tidy done if I have to 
go to that stupid meeting,’ said Fanny, 
when she was gone. 

“Twon'’t be stupid,” said Grandma, 
pausing in her task of counting stitches. 
“You ought not to speak so ever of—mis- 
sions. But I don’t s’pose you've got to go. 
I sha’n’t, for I do so want to finish this 
counterpane.”’ 

Just then a light figure danced in with 
a skip, ‘Cousin Lucy sent me some of 
the loveliest photos to look at,”’ cried the 
newcomer, Miss Phebe Newcome by 
name. ‘You shall all see them if you'll 
come over this afternoon, I must send 
them back on Monday. They are all from 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and such a 
treat.”’ 

“It is real sweet of you to think of us,” 
said Nelly, “If we don’t come it will be 
because we are so busy.”’ 

Miss Newcome flitted away, and a few 
momenfits after Dr. Dobbs, the minister, 
was announced. Grandma and Mamma 
Bobinett laid aside their work and received 
him in the parlor, but Tommy sat near 
the door and heard every word of the con- 
versation. 

“Mrs. Dobbs is—ah—I regret to say, 
suffering from a severe indisposition, and 
is compelled to keep her bed,’’ said the 
Doctor after a little, and speaking evi- 
dently with an effort, ‘and our domestic, 
Bridget Flynn by name, went out last 
evening and has not returned; and—ah— 
small boy this morning came and informed 
us that her cousin has been taken sud- 
denly ill—and that she cannot return 
under two weeks. We are expecting 
Bishop Gunn this afternoon—and I need 
not say that our situation is embarrass- 
ing.”’ 

The Doctor coughed, and Grandma 
Bobinett gave what sympathy she could 
by saying vaguely, ‘‘That’s a fact.” 

“T am not much acquainted with the 
Bishop,’’ went on Doctor Dobbs. “He is 
a very precise person—I believe—and 
somewhat nervous—and under the circum- 
stances I thought you’d pardon me—for 
asking—if you—could entertain the Bishop 
—over Sunday.”’ 

“I'd love to,’’ said Mamma Bobinett, 
after a painful pause. She was really very 
generous at heart. ‘‘We have been very 
much pressed for time this week—and I 
don’t know—"’ 

‘Never mind,’ said the Doctor, ner- 
vously, interrupting her, ‘‘perhaps Deacon 
Stone can take him—and if he cannot, we 
shall get along, I would not discommode 
you for the world.”’ 

‘Dear! dear!’’ exclaimed Mamma Bobi- 
nett when she took up her work again, 
“this has beena dreadful morning for 
interruptions.” 

But she was destined to be interrupted 
once more. This time it was Mrs. Dorcas, 
the secretary of the W. C. T. U. in Plain- 
ville. *‘I’m out on a disagreeable errand,” 
she said, when she had rested a moment. 
“We're going to hold a temperance con- 
vention here week after next.”’ 

‘We want one, or something,” said 
Grandma, energetically. ‘‘It’s a shame to 
the nation, the number of drinking places 
there are in this town. Even the public 
library is over a wholesale liquor place. 
I hope you'll have success.”’ 

“We shall strive for it,’ said Mrs. 
Dorcas, cheered and rousing up. ‘*But the 
fact is—the entertainment of the dele- 
gates and visitors is going to be hard 
work.” 

“Tll give five pounds of coffee,”’ said 
Mamma Bobinett, leaning over her work 
absently, ‘‘and—yes, lemons—if you like 
—three dozen.”’ 

‘“*Thank you, Mrs. Bobinett,’’ said Mrs. 





Dorcas, again with that discouraged note 
in her voice; “but three grocers have 
promised to give everything of that sort 
we can use. Mr. Harrison, the butcher, 
has promised to send two boiled hams; 
and Mr. Voss has offered to lend us all 
the dishes we need. The help we need is 
the kind that cannot be bought,” and, 
with a tired laugh, Mrs. Dorcas rose 
hastily, and bade them all good morning. 

“IT haven’t the time,’’ said Mamma Bobi- 
nett, half to herself, ‘‘I do not like to 
promise more than I can do.” 

“You did quite right,’ said Grandma 
Bobinett, who was very fond of her 
daughter-in-law. 

Tommy, who hafl sat quietly beside 
Barkis, his little brown terrier, now took 
up his slate and went back to the study 
with a most serious face. No need now 
to scratch his yellow curls into snarls, or 
to rub his brown eyes till they ached; his 
composition was ready; he had only to 
write itout. His spelling was not perfect, 
but he was only eight. This is what he 
wrote: 

“TIME.” 

Time is rapidly passing away, and is the 
most precious thing we have, bekawse 
nothing will bring it back when we have 
lost it. I have heard grandma say this. 
She is old and wise. Few people have all 
the time they want; most of us have to 
leave out things. I have to leave out lots 
of fun this Satterday bekawse of this 
composition. Thair is not time for both. 
I mean, fun and thiscompposition. Women 
don’t have as much time as men. They 
have to spend days making ruffles, and 
tidies, and quilts, and cakes, and every- 
thing, so they don’t have time for nicer 
things. Grandma, and mamma, and Nel- 
lie, and Alice have no time for missions, 
or pictures, or company, or temperance, 
or nothing. It is too bad, bekawse their 
day is as long as ennybody’s. [am glad 
Ime not a girl, for I like time. 

‘*Let us always remember time is rapidly 
passing away.” 

At Papa Bobinett’s request Tommy read 
his composition, directly after dinner, to 
the family. Papa laughed until he wiped 
his eyes, and the rest looked at each other 
and whispered, “Did you ever!”’ and 
Tommy understood neither the laughter 
nor the whispers. But an hour later 
Nelly took him to her own pretty room, 
and telling him that Time was not a good 
subject, persuaded him to write a descrip- 
tion of his white mice, which everybody 
pronounced excellent. 

And at four o’clock while mamma and 
the girls went to see Miss Newcome’s 
choice photographs, Grandma Bobinett 
went to the parsonge, and, after making 
Mrs. Dobbs as comfortable as possible, 
carried off the Bishop in such a friendly 
manner that the Doctor concluded he had 
quite misunderstood the ladies that morn- 
ing. 

There were five Bobinetts at the mis- 
sionary meeting the next week, for Tommy 
begged to go, and, after the temperance 
convention was over, Mrs. Dorcas said 
emphatically, ‘“‘The folks who promise 
the least, often do the most. No family 
in Plainville have done so much for the 
success of our work as the Bobinetts.”’ 

Habit is strong, and often some mem- 
ber of the Bobinett family pleads lack of 
time as an excuse. Butif it is an excuse 
to place small matters before greater and 
worthier ones, it is speedily silenced by 
some merry voice proclaiming, ‘‘Time is 
passing rapidly away.’’— Union Signal. 


ee 


“WHERE LIBERTY IS NOT.” 

One of the very finest maxims be- 
queathed to us by the men of the Revolu- 
tionary period is that answer made by 
Thomas Paine to the friend who dissuaded 
him from going to Paris to take part ina 
second revolution there. The friend 
quoted, Ubi libertas, ibi patria (‘*‘Where 
liberty is, there is my country’). ‘No,’ 
said Paine, ‘‘the true maxim is—Where 
liberty is not, there is my country.’ In 
this sense, for women generally, their 
country is the world. Macaulay wrote 
more than forty years ago: “Except ina 
few happy and highly civilized communi- 
ties, they [women] are strictly in a state 
of personal slavery. Even in those coun- 
tries where they are best treated, the laws 
are generally unfavorable to them with 
respect to almost all the points in which 
they are the most deeply interested.” 
About the same time Lord Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, 
said that the whole system of English law 
in regard to women was so unjust that 
only a total reconstruction would bring 
about justice. Even in America the work 
of the younger Story, under his father’s 
supervision, on Contracts, first published 
in 1844, declared the legal decisions as 
regarded married women to be based on 
“the old fossil footprints of feudalism. 
The law relating to woman tends,” he 
said, ‘‘to make every family a barony or a 
monarchy or a despotism, of which the 
husband is the baron, king, or despot, 
and the wife the dependent, serf, or 
slave. ... The progress of civilization 
has changed the family from a barony toa 
republic; but the law has not kept pace 





with the advance of ideas, manners, and 
customs.” ‘ 

Much of this would not now be true; 
but why not? It is not silent floating 
with the current that has done it, but 
active and ceaseless effort—‘‘haggling with 
prejudice for pennyworths,” as Lowell 
says. Those know it who have personally 
taken a hand in the haggling. ‘Bleeding 
feet, my sisters,’ said the veteran aboli- 
tionist, Abby Kelly Foster, at the first 
national convention of women, in 1850, 
“have trod these paths where you now 
stand secure.’’ As soon as the matter 
was settled beyond changing, each strug- 
gle of the past was conveniently forgotten. 
No matter how hard it had been to gain 
the point secured, the toilers were invari- 
ably assured, a year or two after, that it 
had not been fought for, but courteously 
tendered to them on a silver salver with a 
polite bow. History tells, on the contrary, 
that not only was each act of justice per- 
sistently withheld, but it was always 
assumed that women were incapable of 
using whatever they were forbidden to 
possess. If the husband could legally 
take the wife’s earnings, it was because 
she did not know about ‘money, and had 
better not take charge of it. If her edu- 
cation stopped early, it was because she 
was incapable of going further. “A girl 
of eighteen has usually learned,” said the 
London Globe, when Mr. Mill began his 
Parliamentary agitation, ‘‘all that it is 
possible for her to learn; a boy of eight- 
een is on the very threshold of knowledge. 
... There are points beyond which the 
female intellect obstinately refuses to go. 
Mathematical science furnishes a good 
test. Some female students never get 
beyond the rule of three; others conquer- 
ing the mysteries of arithmetic, take to 
geometry, and are baftled at the threshold 
of Euclid’s fifth book; and we should very 
much like to meet the lady who under- 
stood the fundamental principle of the 
Caleulus.””’ Whether this writer would 
really have enjoyed meeting such a sup- 
posed monstrosity may be seriously 
doubted; but this is, at any rate, what he 
said. He was clearly of the opinion that 
the very brightest woman could never get 
so far as the Differential and Integral 
Calculus, while the stupidest boy would 
bound over it like lightning. 

This was about thirty years ago, and all 
who know anything about education, pub- 
lic or private, know how utterly this tradi- 
tion has been swept away. Taking schools 
or colleges on an average, no perceptible 
difference between the sexes in regard to 
mathematics is found. What we do not 
see is that this fact has been established 
by giving opportunity to show it. There 
is every reason to suppose that just the 
same will apply to what is yet forbidden. 
The basis of the remaining prohibition is 
the same—an assumed mental superiority 
in one sex, habitually claimed by men and 
eagerly conceded by women. It is almost 
amusing to read the array of good argu- 
ments which well-meaning women bring 
together against the suffrage, for instance. 
The trouble is that, however ingenious 
the arguments may be, they are not at all 
the arguments which really influence peo- 
ple. They are an after-thought. They 
suggest the position of the man who said 
that he had a good reason, but that it 
wasn’t the reason. In this case the real 
reason, in the minds of nine men out of 
ten, is a more or less mild intellectual con- 
tempt. The very men who show by their 
own talk that they have not grasped the 
first principles of popular government or 
of the rights of labor, for instance, are 
unanimous in the opinion that women 
cannot possibly understand public ques- 
tions. ‘‘Fancy,’’ says Algernon, at his 
club, ‘‘a woman having an opinion about 
the tariff or the Monroe doctrine! To tell 
you the truth, I don’t fully grasp it my- 
self.” 

Of course, this being assumed, they 
can show plenty of facts to prove it. I 
say “of course,’’ because when you deny 
the existence of powers—whether denied 
by legislation or by public opinion—those 
powers are already impaired. They are 
atrophied, as are the eyes of the fishes in 
deep caves, although the descendants of 
those fishes are found to regain their 
sight in upper air. At a recent examina- 
tion for women assistants in a public 
library in Massachusetts, the really stag- 
gering question was a request for the 
names of certain officials, including the 
two Senators from that State, and the 
representative from that district. Scarcely 
one of the dozen competitors could grapple 
with this, even though the three persons 
designated were all very prominent in the 
newspapers. Yet no one could say that 
those names were positively beyond the 
range of the feminine intellect; they were 
not nearly so hard to remember as those 
of Worth and Redfern and Jouvin; it was 
only that the young women had no occa- 
sion to remember them. An average 
Irish-American youth of two-and-twenty 
in the same town would have known them 
all. It was simply an instance of fishes 
in the Mammoth Cave. 


How do we know this? We know it 





a 
because, as has been shown, precisely the 
same thing existed where the know] 
of business and of books was denied to 
women. Prohibition prohibited, anq 
reached even the faculties of the Persong 
whom it reached. The late Cardinal] Man- 
ning, who had few equals in the manage. 
ment of men, writes in his diary, looking 
back on his experience in dealing with 
his clergy: ‘It forced itself upon me that 
dormant powers diminish, faculties jg 
activity are enlarged, energies exerted 
continually grow in strength... . J At all 
events, the way to cure this incapacity ig 
to do the things of which they are tolq 
that they are incapable.’—7. W. H. in 
Harper's Bazar. 
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WOMEN AS PHARMACISTS. 





At the commencement of Tulane Upi. 
versity, New Orleans, La., April 15, the 
dean of the medica] department, Dr, Stan. 
ford E. Chaille, read a report in which he 
gave the results of admitting women sty. 
dents to the course in pharmacy: 


Women were first admitted to our labor. 
atory of practical pharmacy in 1888; to 
our full course in pharmacy, with right to 
secure the degree, in 1894; and the first 
degree ever conferred on a woman by the 
medical department was that of Master 
of Pharmacy given to Mrs. Rudolf, in 
1895. This degree will to-day be con. 
ferred on Miss Augusta Lowenstein and 
on Miss Estelle Scott, and would also be 
conferred on Miss Corinne Wright, who 
has passed all of the final examinations 
satisfactorily, but for the sole reason that 
she has not yet attained the required 
twenty-one years of age. Six female stu- 
dents have been registered this year, the 
greatest number ever attending any ses- 
sion, Although the study of pharmacy in 
our college has been open to women since 
1888, yet during all of these eight years 
the total number wh> have attended has 
been only twelve. However, during none 
of these years has anything whatever oc- 
curred to justify any objections to the 
study of pharmacy conjointly by both 
sexes; and all reports of all students, es- 
pecially of those who belong to the fairer 
and better portion of humanity, have been 
most favorable to the courtesy, considera- 
tion and good feeling manifested by those 
students who belong to the sex claimed 
by no one to be either specially fair or 
particularly good. In truth, all conditions 
prevailing in our college encourage women 
to undertake the study of pharmacy, a 
profession believed to be specially adapted 
to women. 


Miss Ida Hall Roby, of Chicago, will 
read a paper before the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which meets at Louis- 
ville on the 27th, 28th and 29th of May, 
upon the subject of women pharmacists, 
Perhaps no woman could be found more 
capable of discussing the question in all 
its phases, 

Miss Roby was one of the first women 
to take up the study, graduating from the 
Illinois College of Pharmacy, and serving 
an apprenticeship of five years with one 
firm before going into business for herself. 
She was very successful as manager of the 
Women’s World’s Fair Pharmacy, that 
department being the only one to turn in 
receipts over and above the cost of estab- 
lishment and management She is now 
president of the Illinois Women’s Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Some excerpts from Miss Roby’s paper, 
given in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, show 
that women are making rapid progress in 
the profession despite difficulties. In 
1863, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi led the 
way by graduating from a school of phar- 
macy in New York. At present it is esti- 
mated that there are about a thousand 
women druggists in business for them- 


Great 


Sa | es proved by the statements of lead 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 

in Hood's Sarsaparilla. Great 
Cures proved by the voluntary state 
ments of thousands of men and 
women show that Hood's Sarsaparilla ac 


tually does possess 
Power over disease by purifying, em 
riching and invigorating the 
blood, upon which not only health but life 
itself depends. The great 
Success of Hood's Sarsaparilla i 
curing others warrants 
you in believing that a faithful use of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla will cure you if you suffer from 
any trouble caused by impure blood. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
—_—_ 


Hood’s Pills 
The Yellow Ribbon Speakef 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, 1 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. 

H. SHaw, Auice Stone BLacKwELl, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woma¥’ 














are easy to take, easy 
to operate. 25 cents 








JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mas 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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selves in the United States. Besides this, 
many more are regular graduates in phar- 
macy. Chicago has six women who own 
and conduct drug stores. Three others 
are also associated with their husbands in 
the management. 

Mrs. Mary O. Miner, of Hiawatha, Kan., 
was elected vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association at its last 
meeting in Denver. 

One of the main points which Miss 
Roby will make in her address will be the 
jack of opportunity offered to women for 
acquiring the necessary experience for 
registration. In all the States now, 
the colleges of pharmacy are open to 
women. But the law requires from two 
to four years’ actual prescription work 
in a drug store before even a graduate 
may be registered as a full-fledged phar- 
macist. 

Now the difficulty which women must 


confront is this, Miss Roby explains. It | 


js very difficult for them to secure employ- 
ment. There isa prejudice against wom- 
en pharmacists. Physicians and propri- 
etors are always more critical about a 
woman’s work than a man’s. A young 
man often goes into a drug store, and at 
the end of four years passes his examina- 
tion before the State Board, without ever 
attending a pharmaceutical college at all, 
while in the case of women it is very hard 
for them to secure employment even after 
aduation. The same qualifications which 
are required for good housekeeping make 
a good pharmacist. There is a little mis- 
apprehension, I find, as to a druggist’s 
work. They not only have to be able to 
compound a prescription according to a 
doctor's direction, but they must under- 
stand the dosage of all the ingredients. 
The law holds a druggist equally respon- 
sible with a physician. He must be able 
to correct a doctor’s mistakes, and, what 
is more, he must be able to keep his own 
counsel about it. F. M. A. 
— -_-—- — 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS OF PACIFIC COAST. 





Last week we gave a partial account of 
the proceeding of this great meeting 
which lasted from May 4 to 4. 

The last day of the Congress was de- 
yoted to “The Claims—General and Special 
—of Woman Suffragists."’ Taking for her 
subject ‘Women as Citizens,’’ Mrs. Emma 
Seckle Marshall, of Oakland, said: 

You have heard during the week the 
history of woman; her growth as a sex; 
the unfolding of her character; the proc- 
esses of the broadening and strengthen- 
ing of her mentality; how, even in the 
days of her most abject slavery, she was 
the staff upon which man leaned for sup- 
port: for, had she not then tilled the soil, 
ground the acorns and maize, grubbed 
the roots and performed the various 
menial tasks,how would the poor creatures 
who depended on her strength and energy 
for food and shelter have existed? When 
one half the world is dependent on the 
other why should either half assert its 
superiority? Man without woman is like 
unto what the earth would be deprived of 
the sun’s warmth, and, [ will admit, vice 
versa. Therefore, if men whom we have 
cared for, educated and encouraged, are 
entitled to certain man-conferred priv- 
ileges, the same should be considered the 
prerogative of women. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, of New York 
City, spoke on ‘‘Housekeeping and City- 
keeping.”” Mrs. Alice M. McComas made 
a logical argument in behalf of the “Right 
of Representation,’’ and Miss Sarah M. 
Severance spoke comprehensively on ‘“The 
Reaction of Injustice.” 

At session after session, Native Sons’ 
Hall was crammed, and large numbers 
were turned away. Butthe largest crowd 
of all came on the afternoon of Suffrage 
Day. Those who packed themselves into 
the hall numbered about half the multi- 
tude who failed to effect an entrance. 
Women sat along the front of the stage 
and on the reporters’ tables, their feet 
and flounces waving in mid-air, while one 
adventurous young lady took an exalted 
Perch on the gallery railing. 

Mrs. Harriet W. Russell Strong, the 
Planter and owner of the largest walnut 
orchard in the world, the only woman in 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
Composed of 700 members, and a member 
of 4 prominent literary society of that 
tity, in a thoughtful and forcible way 
discussed “Rights of Property and Rights 
of Persons.” A symposium on ‘The 
New Citizenship” followed, the speakers 
being Mrs. A. A. Sargent, Mrs. Jobn F. 
Swift, Miss Harriet May Mills, and Miss 
Mollie Conners, of the Oakland Saturday 
Night. 

At the evening session Professor H. H. 
Powers, of Stanford University, answered 
the question “How Far Is Woman Adapted 
and Adaptable to Political Functions?” 
His paper called forth a spirited discus- 
Sion, as being the one expression during 
the Congress antagonistic to suffrage. 
'. Sarah B. Cooper then made the clos- 
€ address on ‘‘The Practical Ethics of 
ome and Government.” 

Many of the papers read at this Con- 
tnd showed scholarly research, and 

'y Woman was intensely in earnest. 
a 800d comradeship between man and 

— and the enthusiasm, hopefulness 
tee ‘vim’’ were wonderful. Except when 
os the Republican Conven- 

» 4liss Anthony and Miss Shaw were 


in, 


| support. 





a part of the Congress, and received a con- 
tinued welcome. Other leading suffragists., 
both from California and the East, were 
highly honored. 

Dramatic occasions stirred the pulses 
of the great throng. When, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the telegram came from 
the Republican Convention, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage endorsed,’ a wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the audience. That evening, 
Rev. Anna Shaw greeted the thousands 
before her with ‘I come to you to-night 
victorious.”” The effect was of a bugle-call. 
Cheer after cheer resounded through the 
hall. Ladies of high social standing 
rose to their feet and waved their hand- 
kerchiefs the while. Again on Friday 
evening the audience reached white heat 
when Professor Griggs, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, an eloquent, magnetic young 
man in his twenties, delivered a forcible 
address upon the highest ideals of woman- 
hood. He said in conclusion: 

The interests of men are the interests of 
women. The notion that there is a neces- 
sary struggle for supremacy between the 
sexes, and that one conquers at the ex- 
pense of the other, is one of the most 
absurd and pernicious notions ever per- 
petrated upon a patient world. No re- 
generation of humanity is to be expected 
from giving the suffrage to women. It is 
only a step toward freedom; but it is a 
step, and as such deserves our cordial 
Out of all the long struggle of 
humanity emerges the ideal of woman- 
hood. It is the ‘‘Eternal Womanly,’’ but 
the eternal womanly unhampered by arti- 
ficial limitations. Woman—loving, ten- 
der and sensitive, but woman strong and 
true, is the modern ideal; woman capable 
of standing alone, and hence worthy of 
the deepest human relations is the ideal 
of which we catch a glimmer: the new 
woman—'God bless and protect her!” 

The final session of the Congress closed 
with the singing of the ‘Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’ During the last verse 
great enthusiasm was manifest, hats, 
handkerchiefs and bouquets waving all 
over the hall, while Mrs, Van Pelt brought 
an American flag and draped it over the 
shoulders of Miss Shaw and Miss Anthony. 
Amid a storm of cheers the Congress ad- 





journed. F. M. A. 
—————- 2am - 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF BOSTON . 
SCHOOLS. 


A report recently issued by the State 
department shows that the inspection of 
the Boston schools by physicians has been 
followed by excellent results. The schools 
have been visited daily, and all the chil 
dren who have complained of illness or 
appeared to the teachers to be ill have been 
examined by the visiting physician who, 
in all cases, advises the teacher what to 
do with the pupil. The report says: 

This work has now been in progress for 
fourteen months, and it has demonstrated 
that there are many cases of contagious 
diseases in the schools, and large numbers 
of school children whose illness and whose 
disposition by the teacher requires the 
decision of a competent physician. For 
the 14 months ending Dec. 31, 1895, 16,790 
pupils were examined, 10,737 of whom 
were found to be ill; 6,053 were found not 
to be ill, and 2,041 of these were too ill to 
remain in school for the day. There were 
77 cases of diptheria; 28 of scarlet fever; 
116 of measles; 28 of chicken-pox, 69 of 
pediculisis; 47 of scabies; 47 of mumps; 
33 of whooping-cough and 8 of congenital 
syphilis in children sitting in their seats 
and spreading these diseases to other 
children. The remaining 10,372 sick chil- 
dren were suffering from a large variety 
of diseases. 

These results justify the work so far, 
and show the need of extending it. A 
corps of medical inspectors sufficiently 
large to permit an intelligent physician to 
spend at least a few minutes daily in every 
school-room, would detect many cases 
needing attention, yet not apparent to the 
average teacher, and of bad sanitary con- 
ditions that go unheeded from month to 
month. Much of the sickness and en- 
feebled state of school children is due to 
the conditions of their school-rooms. Chil- 
dren sit with cold or damp feet because 
the heating apparatus affords no chance 
to warm or dry feet, and they suffer from 
insufficient light and ventilation, when 
both might easily be provided. 


=-_-- 


RESCUED BY AN ELEPHANT. 

Bessie Rooney, a ten-year-old sister of 
Michael Rooney, the bareback rider, was 
about to be hugged to death by a bear 
the other morning at Tattersall’s, when 
Babylon, one of Ringling Brothers’ big 
elephants, knocked the brute down and 
saved the child’s life. 

The bear, known as ‘‘Growler,’’ had a 
vicious temper. He was chained near the 
elephants. The little girl is a friend of the 
elephants, and was romping with some of 
them when Growler seized her and closed 
his paws around her slender form. 

Babylon, who had been an interested 
spectator, brought his trunk down with 
crushing force on Growler’s head. The 
bear was stunned by the blow and re- 
leased the child, who had fainted. The 
elephant then picked her up and placed 
her where the bear could not reach her. 


ran to her assistance, but arrived too late 
to rob Babylon of the honor of saving a 
human life.—Chicago Tribune. 
-_-—-_- 

PRESS POINTS. 

It is not unlikely that the General Con- 
ference of 1,900 will witness the triumph 
of the Methodist sisters. The new cen- 
tury is a good time for this reform to 
begin.—Chicago Universalist. 

Considering that women are the princi- 
pal champions of prohibition, it was 
rather small business for the Maine Pro- 
hibitionists to throw the woman suffrage 
plank out of their splatform.—Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. 

Of all the denominativns, the Methodist 
has the least excuse for drawing the line of 
sex. The denomination itself is young, 
having been born in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It has always en- 
couraged women to take part in public 
prayer and exhortation. The demand for 
equal rights in what may be called eccle- 
siastical politics is only the logic of the 
encouragement always given to Methodist 
women to speak in meeting.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

There is scheming enough in the politi- 
eal circles, if it were nobly planned, to 
exorcise selfishness, to direct and grapple 
every public question, and to save the 
nation. Force is not lacking; but we 
have much that is misused and unused.— 
Pacific Ensign. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., | 
May 15, 1896. § 

A County Woman Suffrage Convention 
has completed a series of highly satis- 
factory and enthusiastic meetings in the 
city of San Bernardino, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Mary G. Hay. Miss Hay is 
a born organizer. She combines dignity 
and grace with punctuality and decision 
and a ready wit which turns everything 
to the advantage of the cause which is so 
dear to her. After prayer and the custom- 
ary preliminary work Mrs. Mary Lynde 
Craig, a practising attorney and a woman 
of marked ability, welcomed Miss Hay 
and her co-workers to Southern Cali- 
fornia, and especially to San Bernardino. 
Mrs. Craig is associate editor of the Red- 
land Citrograph. She wields a trenchant 
pen, and speaks as well as she writes. 
Miss Hay responded, stating the object of 
her visit to be to arouse interest in the 
success of the amendment to be sub- 
mitted at the November election giving 
suffrage to the women of California on 
equal terms with the men. She wants 
the Golden State of California to be a 
republic in fact as well as in name. She 
urged upon women their present responsi- 
bilities, and the cowardice of sitting idly 
by while opportunities fraught with the 
gteatest promise were being neglected. She 
carried conviction to all who heard, and 
though the impression she made may be 
in part obliterated, it will be strange if 
the women neglect the work she has so 
well outlined, or fail in the discharge 
of 4 duty which lies so close to home, or 
to use their united effort to secure such a 
level of progress. 

Dr. Dormer, a practising physician of 
San Bernardino and a woman of marked 
ability, read a thoughtful paper on ‘‘Does 
the Professional Woman Need the Ballot?” 
Sbe was followed by Miss Elizabeth U. 
Yates, who occupied the evening. She 
was frequently applauded. With a fine 
stage presence and abundant argument 
she met and refuted the objections often 
urged against the extension of the suf- 
frage. She is a very attractive and con- 
vincing speaker. 

The second day of the convention was 
even more enthusiastic than the first. 
Mrs. J. W. Tibbots, of Rialto, read a good 
paper on ‘The Taxpaying Woman Needs 
the Ballot.”’ Mr. Goodcell, a prominent 
attorney of San Bernardino, spoke at 
some length on “Why Does the State 
Need Woman’s Ballot?’’ and was warmly 
congratulated by Miss Shaw and Miss 
Hay. Miss Shaw requested Mr. Goodcell 
to furnish his views for publication as 
a valuable addition to suffrage litera- 
ture. 

The feature of the Convention was the 
address of the Rev. Anna Shaw. She has 
a good voice, a quiet delivery, a trained 
mind, and is a logical, eloquent, witty and 
captivating speaker. Her brilliant ad- 
dress, interspersed with sallies of wit and’ 
satire, captivated her audience. The Con- 
vention has been a marked success, and 
its consequences are far-reaching. Move- 
ments are already on foot for Suffrage 
Clubs and campaign work. The city press 
has been courteous and fair throughout, 
and promise that throughout the campaign 
their columns will be open for occasional 
articles on the amendment, and the suf- 
frage question. 

M. H. B. GoopcELL, Press Cor. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
NEW JERSEY. 

The New Jersey Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met at Plainfield on the afternoon 
of May 19. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall pre- 
sided, and sitting beside her were Dr. M. 
D. Hussey, of Plainfield, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. Irving Angels, of 
Passaic, recording secretary. Reports 
were given by the delegates to the National 
Convention held at Washington last 
January. Dr. M. D. Hussey and Mrs. 
Laura H. VanCise, of Summit, were the 
delegates. Dr. Hussey reported on the pas- 
sage of the school suffrage amendment by 
the Legislature. Mrs. A. B. S. Pond and 
Mrs. Aaron M. Powell told of the progress 
being made in Colorado and California. 
Chairmen for committees were appointed 
as follows: School Suffrage, Miss Re- 
becca Hawes, Hohokus; Parlor meetings, 
Mrs. Madge S. MacClary, Rahway; Laws 
Relating to Women, Miss Mary Philbrook, 
Jersey City; Distribution of Literature, 
Mrs. A. B. S. Pond, Plainfield; Suffrage 
Work in the W. C. T. U., Miss Laura E. 
Holmes, Clarksboro. 

Membership committees were appointed: 
June, Mrs. J. F. Haff, Mrs. A. B. S. Pond, 
Plainfield; July, Mrs. A. C. Child, Eliza- 
beth, Miss Rebecca W. Hawes, Hohokus; 
August, Mrs. L. V. F. Randolph, Plain- 
field, Mrs. Hester M. Poole, Metuchen; 
September, Miss Draper, Dr. M. D. Hussey, 
Plainfield; October, Mrs. Irving Angels, 
Passaic, Mrs. T. H. Tomlinson, Plainfield; 
November, Mrs. Eaton, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, Plainfield. Dr. Hussey was 
continued on the committee of county 
organization. 

It was stated that New Jersey had con- 
tributed $150 to the national organization 
fund, also that the State Association had 
received $50 from the Union County 
Society. Miss S. W. Lippincott reported 
the need of organization of an association 
at Moorestown. 

Among the delegates present were Mrs. 
J. D. DeWitt, of Bellville, president of the 
Essex County Society; Mrs. A. Pond, of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. Ella B. Carter, New- 
ark; Mrs. E. S. Wilde, of Glen Ridge; 
Miss Mack, of Newark; Miss 8S. M. Watts, 
secretary of the Essex County Society, of 
Newark. The meeting adjourned to 
November. 

A well-attended meeting in the interests 
of woman suffrage was recently held in 
Camden. Mrs. Florence Howe Hall made 
an address on “Equal Rights,’’ and Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey spoke on ‘School Suf- 
frage.’’ Miss Jane Campbell, president of 
the Philadelphia Woman Suffrage Society, 
read an original story with a suffrage 
moral. At the close of the meeting, a 
woman suffrage league was organized 
with forty members. Mrs. J. M. Pullen 
was elected president. 

This was the first woman suffrage meet- 
ing ever held in Camden. The organiza- 
tion of Camden County makes, with 
Essex, Union and Monmouth, four coun- 
ties in New Jersey now organized to work 
for the ballot for woman. The W. C. T. 
U., which makes the securing of the fran- 
chise a departmental work, is organized, 
with superintendents in sixteen counties. 


-_-- 


BROOKLYN ANNUAL MEETING. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., MAy 26, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held on 
May 19, at Wilson’s Rooms, 155 Pierrepont 
Street. 

Owing to a heavy thunder shower just 
before the hour for assembling, there was 
a smaller attendance than usual. After 
the reading of the reports, which showed 
a good increase in the membership during 
the past year, and a satisfactory condition 
of the treasury, the election of officers 
took place, with the following result: 

President—Mrs. Cornelia K. Wood. 

Honorary Vice-president—Mrs,. Anna C, 
Field. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs, Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, Mrs. Julia O. Perry, Mrs. Cornelia 
H. Cary. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. R. C. Talbot 
Perkins, 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary H. 
Somes. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Abbie L. Ham. 

Auditor—Mrs. Martha H. Hooper. 

Chairman of Executive Committee— 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, 

After the election, Rev. Alice K. Wright 
gave an interesting account of the Mid- 
year Convention of the New York State 
Suffrage Convention held at Lyons, N. Y., 
on May 14 and 15. 

Mrs. Wright also brought to the notice 
of the meeting a handsome silk patch- 
work quilt made by Mrs. Emeline A. L. 
Hicks, of Lansingburg, N. Y., who is 
over eighty years old, and could only give 
her patient labor, hoping thereby to realize 
some funds for the New York State Suf- 
frage Association, and have the quilt 
eventually sent to Miss Susan B, Anthony, 
as president of the National-American 





Association. It was decided to ask for 25 
cent subscriptions to send it to Miss An- 
thony, and your correspondent agreed to 
take it first to Brooklyn, start it at the 
annual meeting there, and send it about 
the vicinity. Later it will be sent to other 


suffrage organizations throughout the 
State. Mary HILLARD LOINEs, 
Cor. Sec. Brooklyn W. 8. A. 
—_—_—_—_——sb eee" 
OHIO. 


GIRARD, O., MAY 23, 1896. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of Springfield, 
Ohio, and Miss Laura A. Gregg, of Gar- 
nett, Kansas, have been organizing suffrage 
clubs in Ohio. Miss Moore is a fine 
speaker, and Miss Gregg a splendid or- 
ganizer, and their work has resulted in 
the formation of societies at Columbus, 
Xenia, Findlay, Lima, Sidney, Ottawa, 
Upper Sandusky, McConnellsville, Urbana, 
Troy, Dayton and Ravenna. Miss Moore 
has concluded her work in Ohio for the 
present, but Miss Gregg is working in the 
northeastern section of the State, where 
the suffrage sentiment is strong and good 
results are anticipated. The work in Ohio 
was never in so promising a condition as 
at present. ELIZABETH J, HAUSER. 

Cor. Sec. Ohio W. 8S. A. 
— 
WOMEN ON JURIES. 

In Colorado women are now eligible for 
jury duty unless, as in the case of men, 
there is good ground for exemption. 
Ellis Meredith, a brilliant newspaper 
woman, comments as follows, in the 
Denver News of May 10: 


I sat alone in the jury-box, 
A “provisional juror,’ too; 
And I had been badgered and lashed and 
srobed 
To find out how much I knew. 
A gentleman took me in hand at first, 
And praised my intelligence, 

But afterwards held me up to scorn 
As aman without common sense. 
Another gentleman proved me a fool 

And a liar -conclusively— 
But afterwards said that the jury-box 
Was exactly the place for me. 





The judge gave a long, hypothetical charge 

In a brilliantly positive style 
It sounds like “Alice in Wonderland,” 

And Browning and Thomas Carlyle. 

But in spite of these troubles I took my seat, 

Serene, quite happy and cool; 

I knew that my chair would be wanted soon 

For another and bigger fool. 

“T see,’ said the man to the woman, 
“that the question of women jurors is 
agitating the public mind. Of course you 
believe women should serve on juries?” 

“Of course,”’ said the woman, gravely. 

“I knew you would; all of you new 
women are crazy to do all the things that 
men do.”’ 

“I thought men never sat on juries 
when they could lie out of it?’’ said the 
woman. 

“That is a rather bald way of putting 
it, but still it remains a fact that reputa- 
ble men dislike jury service above all 
things; it remains for women who are 
fond of being sensational to take it up. 
Of all the disagreeable things a man can 
be called on to do, there is nothing that is 
much more disagreeable than jury duty, 
but you women never know when you’re 
well off. You want to be mannish at any 
cost.” 

“What did you call this service?” asked 
the woman. 

“Jury duty, do you mean?” said tho 
man. 

“Yes; I thought you said something 
about the word duty. I believe serving on 
juries is one of the duties of the citizen, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Certainly; to pay taxes, to bear arms, 
to serve on juries, to vote—”’ 

“Not wisely, but too often,’ 
the woman. 

‘‘These are a few of the duties which 
devolve upon the citizen,’ finished the 
man. “I suppose you will be content 
when you take them all away from us?” 

“TI thought you just said that jury duty 
was something every business man got 
out of if possible? Do you think it manly 
to evade your duty just because it is dis- 
agreeable?” 

“Great Scott! You can’t expect well- 
to-do-men to let their business go to rack 
and ruin while they draw a dollar and a 
half a day for listening to other people’s 
squabbles. That isn’t common sense.” 

‘It must have been in a Fourth of July 
speech that I heard something about the 
jury system being the bulwark of our 
liberties. The bulwarks of our liberties 
in this country are not in a very good state 
of repair these days, it seems to me,” 
said the woman. 

‘Well. perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell me how women serving on juries 
are going to help the country.” 

“Oh, no,’ said the woman, “I don’t 
think women will materially improve mat- 
ters; the jury system itself needs over- 
hauling, it seems to me. It is a very old 
custom, but the modern jury is by no 
means to be compared with the kind of 
juries they had in Athens in the days of 
its glory.”’ 

“When prisoners were tried by all the 
people in ‘convention assembled,’ as Aris- 
tides was?” said the man. 

‘Yes, and very much later; the English 
jury did not consist of just twelve men, 
neither was it necessary that their verdict 
should be unanimous. At the time of 
Henry II. the brilliant idea of trying cases 
before men who didn’t know anything 
whatever about any of the questions in- 
volved had not occurred to the people. 
The sheriff chose four ‘knights of the 
shire’ who chose twelve more knights 
‘who were fully conversant with the case’— 
this was in civil procedure—and they tried 


, 


murmured 





it; if they couldn’t agree, more jurors were 


chosen and added to the original number | 


but whenever twelve men did agree they 
brought in their verdict and it was ac- 
cepted. They believed in the rule of the 
majority in those days.” 

**f don’t remember when the unanimous 
jury of twelve was first instituted,” said 
the man, “but I know it was an English 
custom,”’ 

“Yes,” said the woman, “it was first 
established by Edward III., and ever since 
then it has been the cause of no end of 
trouble. The judges used to starve the 
juries into finding unanimous verdicts.” 

“It was Pope who wrote: 

The hungry judges soon the sentence sign 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine 
or something very like that,’’ said the 
man. ‘Yes, I’ve seen cases where the one 
obstinate man would keep the eleven 
locked up until they’d agree to anything.” 


“Do you remember the McLaughlin | 
case? They got one juryman the first day; | 


he had to swear that he was not a member 
of Dr. Parkhurst’s church, of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, of the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, of the Soci- 
ety for Ethical Culture, of the University 
Settlement, of the City Vigilance League, 
of the Church Temperance Society, of the 
American Sabbath Union, of the New 
York Sabbath Committee, of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Personal Purity, of the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, or of 
any Good Government Club. Do you think 
that kind of thing is calculated to bring 
the iury system into respect?’ said the 
woman. 

“Well, no,” said the man. ‘But still I 
don’t see how making women serve on 
juries is going to improve matters, and it 
will certainly be very objectionable to 
nice women.” 

“Oh, I'm perfectly willing to admit that, 
but women are so used to putting up with 
things that are disagreeable just because 
they happen to be their duty, that that 
could hardly be called an argument. There 
are lots of things about the house that a 
man wouldn't do because they are dis- 
agreeable, and so the woman has to do 
these disagreeable duties. But there is 
this to be gained by making women serve 
on juries: It would infallibly lead to a 
change in the system; men would recognize 
the necessity, and just as soon as any 
question is agitated it means that before 
long there will be a change.” 

The woman stopped to get her breath, 
and the man said, rather sneeringly: “Oh, 
yes; you women think you are the natural 
reformers of everything on earth, but you 
don’t live up to what you preach.”’ 

“No, we take after our fathers,’ said 
the woman; ‘but just consider this jury 
question for a moment. The majority 
elects every officer in the land, from dog 
catcher to president; the majority decides 
most of our legislation. Two-thirds of 
the Senate can impeach the president of 
the United States—and I wish to goodness 
they would—or a cabinet officer or a chief 
justice; but in a case of comparatively far 
less importance the verdict must be 
unanimous, or else the taxpayers must 
bear the heavy cost of a new trial.” 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,” said the man, 
“if the jurors were drawn from a different 
set of people; why, a juror was rejected 
the other day in New York because it 
was just found out that he didn’t under- 
stand English, and it was well known 
that he was a professional juryman, and 
had been serving for thirty years in that 
capacity in that very city.” 

The woman smiled. ‘Yes, it may be 
necessary to recruit the jury-box from the 
list of intelligent women taxpayers. But 
if you don’t want to do that, how do you 
like the Scotch system?” 

“T don’t think I know what it is,’ said 
the man. 

“Well, in Scotland they have fifteen 
instead of twelve jurymen., One-third of 
these men are drawn from a special jury 
list of men of education and high stand- 
ing; the other ten are drawn from the 
ordinary ranks, but the majority, eight 
men, are competent to find a verdict.” 

“IT can’t say that I like the Scotch ver- 
dict, ‘not proven,’ though,’’ said the man. 

“It is not the kind of verdict one would 
prefer,” said the woman; ‘‘but it is a more 
intelligent verdict in many cases than the 
hard-and-fast guilty or not guilty; it 
leaves a kind of stigma which makes it an 
object for the accused to prove his inno- 
cence if by any means he candoso. You 
remember Wilkie Collins’ story, ‘The 
Law and the Lady,’ turns on that point.” 

“I’m willing to admit all that you say 
about the evils of the jury system as it is 
now conducted, but I don’t see that wom- 
en can do anything; for I don’t suppose 
even you would claim that there is any 
real reason why women should serve on 
juries; in the interests of justice for their 
own sex, I mean,”’ said the man. 

‘I've told you,”’ said the woman, ‘‘that 
I don’t want to be a jurywoman; I should 
hate every minute of it; in fact, I’m almost 
certain it must be my duty, I hate the 
idea so. Still, if you must know, if I had 
been on the jury that tried Mrs. Jane 
Shattuck in San Francisco, that jury would 
be out yet. I would never have brought 
in any verdict but justifiable homicide if 
I had stayed out till doomsday.” 

“T don’t remember the case,’’ said the 
man. 

“Oh, yes, you'll remember if you think 
for a moment. Mrs. Shattuck shot and 
killed her daughter’s betrayer when he 
refused to marry the girl. I don’t believe 
any father or brother was ever found 
guilty of murder in such a case in this 
world. Take the case of Mrs. Phipps, of 
South Dakota. She had seven women on 
her jury; her husband was divorcing her 
on the ground of incompatibility; she 
didn’t want the husband, but she did want 
her child. In order to get possession of 
it she was obliged to prove the unfitness 
of its father to bring up a child. It 
wasn’t agreeable to her or the jurywomen 
or the jurymen or the judge, but, there 














Spitz Bros, & Mork 


PRUDENT 
BUYERS 


Will have an opportunity at this Great 
Sale to purchase bargains never be- 
fore approached in the retail cloth- 
ing trade. 

Special Sale of Boys’ and Childrens’ 
Clothing at extraordinary bargains. 
Our store is inthe wholesale shopping 
district, on Summer Street, about one 
minute's walk from Washington Street, 
and it will pay you to come and see us. 


, * 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) made from selected 
woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10.00 
and $12.00. Your pick at...+++.eseeees 


Reefer Suits, 
(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.00. Choice at..--.+eseseeeeees 


, . 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages § to 15 years) Nobby All-Wool 
Tweeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres..... 


$1.77 
upward 
Washable Suits, 47c., 69c., 90c. 
Sailor Suits, 89c. upwards. 


Advance sale of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years, 


40c. 


A saving of one-third regular price. 
All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department 
hum with business if Low Prices 
and Good Qualities will do it. 





Don't forget our location, 
67 & 69 Summer Street 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 





a 
women have universally the suffrage and 
until they are permitted to occupy ove 
position from which they are not debary, 
by the physical disabilities of their sex 
we cannot claim that they are thoroughly 
emancipated, 7 


THE DRAMA. 














CASTLE SQUARE,—‘‘Aida”’ is one of the 
most magnificent operatic spectacles ever 
seen in Boston. The prices remain 25 and 
50 cents. The management would be 
justified in charging 33 and $5, Eve 
square foot of scenery and every Costume 
isnew. The cost of staging the piece wag 
twice that of any other opera. Artists 
engaged at enormous salaries were Ma 
Linck, Anna Lichter, Fatmah Diard, Wil. 
liam Mertens, Charles O. Bassett, ©, Wil. 

















was no ‘hung jury’ over the case. Phipps 
got his divorce, and she got her child.”’ 

‘‘Well,” said the man, disagreeably, 
“T’ve got my opinion of women who will 
sitin a jury-box and listen to all kinds of 
disgusting testimony.”’ 

“It’s not well at all,’’said the woman; 
“but when it comes to that, I have my 
opinion of men and women who crowd 
court-rooms to listen to evidence which is 
unprintable; I've got my opinion of the 
men and women, and especially of the 
fathers and mothers, whose sons and 
daughters attended the Hayward and 
Durant and Parson Brown trials. I’ve 
my opinion of the crowd that attended the 
trial of the murderers of Pearl Bryan. If 
the delicate sensibilities of women do not 
serve to keep them away from such scenes, 
then they’re not too sweet and good for 
jury duty. If they must be in the court- 
room, let them be of some use there! I 
don’t approve of making public spectacles 
of trials. I saw the other day that in the 
Jachon trial, it was with great difficultythat 
laughter was suppressed and order pre- 
served. That kind of thing strikes me as 
outrageous. However, thatis what might 
be expected when we make a man swear 
that he is a fool before we permit him to 
serve as a juror ina petit larceny case.” 

“T agree with what you say, in a meas- 
ure,”’ said the man, ‘“‘but still I can't see 
why you want to be a juror.” 

“I don’t,’’ said the woman. 

ELLIS MEREDITH. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

WaALTHAM.—The regular meeting was 
held Thursday afternoon with Mrs. Mary 
E. Gragg, 20 Gardner Street, to perfect 
arrangements for a salad and strawberry 
supper to be given by the club, May 26. 
It was voted to have the annual suffrage 
picnic at Prospect Hill Park, July 9, and 
the motion to have a fair in the early 
autumn was unanimously carried. The 
ladies of the Waltham Woman Suffrage 
Club are not novices in these proposed 
undertakings, and they will, no doubt, win 
deserved success. 





CHELSEA.—The Non-Partisan Woman 
Suffrage League has elected officers as 
follows: President, Miss Maud L. Brown; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. A. C. Lee, Mrs. 
Crosby. No meetings will be held during 
the summer. 
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MORE CATHOLIC TESTIMONY. 


Mrs. Caroline Earl White, president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Committee of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, in 
her annual report for the year, after trac- 
ing the history of the effort to secure 
equal rights for women, says that at the 
beginning of the century, ‘‘we find women 
treated much like responsible human 
beings, but still laboring under many dis- 
abilities and disadvantages;’’ and then 
she adds: 

A great change, however, has taken 
place within the last thirty years, both in 
this country and England, a change that 
has been slowly but surely progressing 
until we see its effects in the partially 
emancipated woman of to-day. I say 
partially emancipated, because until 


liam Schuster, W. H. Clarke, John Beal] 


| All these have made a reputation, and 


some are famous abroad. The patronage 
of the week has been very large, and 
patrons have been enthusiastic. Next 
week the singers will take up “Rigoletto,” 
The production will be new, and the man- 
agement promise a show equal to Aida,” 
The patrons of this company, now in its 
second year, are fortunate in being able 
to hear the best operas sung by a capable 
company at low prices. One visit to the 
Castle Square determines the worth of the 
entertainment. 














HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, 0, 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J, 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and tinancially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm, 
West & TrUAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O, 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
ous surfaces of the system. Price, Tic 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists.  Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


475 Washington St. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women's Club.—The Annual Meeting 
will be held in Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, 
on Saturday, May 30—Memorial Day. Business 
Meeting at 10 A. M: Public Meeting at 11 A.M. 
Luncheon at 1. P. M. 











WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 
or physician. Address R. L., WomMANn’s JouRNAL 
office, Boston. 


TUtORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similat 
work. President Simpson of Marietta writes: “He 
proved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
honorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do gocd service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. By 
16 Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 
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AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who 5 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, rua 
an elevator, or do any other work that does no 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years and4 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and cad 
give recommendations. Would work for sm@ 
wages. Address G. A., WoMAN’s JouRNAL Offic 
3 Park St., Boston. 


PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-holder 3s 
anxious to get such work. She is recommended by 
the matron of the Y. W. C. A. as absolutely honest 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstaking 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested in her 
case, which isa sad one. This notice is inserted i 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Proo 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 
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MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenograpner. La 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, 


15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 
———««, 











INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
® ‘if year. UF 
Girls’ Classical School. £ii*eenth yor Ts é 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Spec 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, G7" 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding P 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 
ad 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, for? 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass 
a_i 











C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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